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AN AVERAGE CROWD ON THE “PIKE.” 
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INVITATION. 
\jisitors are always welcome at The Com- 
panion building, and every opportunity is 


gladly given them to witness each stage in the | 


process of preparing and issuing the paper. <A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 


tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, | 


folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 
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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


he St. Louis Exposition, as the camera finds 

it, is once more the subject of the cover-page 
pictures. A floral water parade on the Grand 
Basin, with Festival Hall in the background, 
and an average crowd on the ‘‘Pike’’ explain 
themselves. a 


Cae torches are not supposed to work 
much except for short periods and at night ; 
but in Massachusetts, citizens of the moth- 
infested districts about Boston have found them 
useful implements in fighting the gipsy and 
brown-tail pests. A lengthened handle, a little 
kerosene and a match convert them into argu- 
ments more scorching than any campaign 
speech. . 


[" the years 1868 to 1870, when the scores of 
baseball games were frequently fifty-one to 
forty-five, or something like that, there flourished 
in Augusta, Maine, a famous nine known as 
the Dirigos. It won the championship of the 
state, defeating about everything that came 
along, and it made two trips to Boston, and 
vanquished nearly every club played with, 
including the well-remembered Excelsiors. That 
was nearly forty years ago, but a recent roll-call 
through a Maine newspaper developed the fact 
that every member of the Dirigos is still living. 
Baseball is a healthful game, and success has a 
preservative influence. 
& 

A= guest arriving at a summer hotel found 

a Boston man ‘‘holding forth’’ upon the 
piazza, and was much impressed by the speaker’s 
fluency. ‘‘I declare,’’ he remarked to the land- 
lord, *‘‘that man has an extensive vocabulary, 
hasn’the?’? The landlord was greatly pleased. 

‘*That’s so,” he said. ‘That shows ye what 
the air of this place’ll do fora man. He ain’t 
been boardin’ with me but two weeks, and I 
know he must have let out his waistband much 
as four times.’’ 

This story was told of a mountain region, 
in the first instance, but the reader might like 
to attribute it to his favorite resort, so marks 
of identification are omitted. 

® 

B lueberry-picking at the rate of twelve bushels 

an hour was a feature of life on Pleasant 
Pond Mountain, near Skowhegan, Maine, last 
month. A rope thirty feet long was passed 
round a clump of bushes, so that the tops were 
drawn together and overhung a canvas sheet. 
Then the ‘‘picker’’ struck the bushes below 
the rope, and the berries fell off into the sheet. 
It seems like rough treatment, but a blueberry 
bush is about the hardiest thing that grows, 
and probably next year it will come up smiling 
as usual. The blueberry is persistently generous 
under neglect and hardship, but it responds 
freely to careful cultivation. It was lately 
announced that a fruit-grower in Middleboro, 
Massachusetts, had succeeded in raising blue- 
berries as large as Delaware grapes. 


Cay 


‘‘T\eaf as a haddock’’ is a favorite synonym 
alongshore, and it may have some foun- 
dation in fact, but a mackerel seems to be more 
sensitively organized. One of the most conspic- 
uous and successful New England ‘‘skippers’’ 
has lately been scolding the United States 
navy because, after vessels have engaged in 
target-practice off the coast, no mackerel are 
to be found in the vicinity for days and weeks 
to come—although there may have been quanti- 
ties of them when the shooting began. The 
noise frightens away the fish, he says. That 
is unfortunate for the fishermen, if not for the 
mackerel, and it is even more to be regretted 
that persistent pests continue to swim on unter- 
rified. What is needed about this time is some- 
thing that will frighten away the dogfish. 


& 


(yy? in a while there appears a chairman of 
a public meeting who has the courage to 
notify a too persistent orator that the time limit 
has been reached. Generally he touches a bell, 
and everybody knows what that means. But 
when Connecticut Chinamen gave a dinner to 
visiting members of the Chinese Reform Asso- 
ciation, in Hartford, the other night, the toast- 
master struck the bell, and then gave it to the 
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|man who was desired to speak. Before this 
| man sat down he passed it to another, and so 
jon. The banqueter before whom the bell was 
| placed was expected to speak, but he kept the 
| bell until he finished, so that it could not be 
| **rung on him.’’ The experiment was success- 
|ful; but that was because of the admirable 
| self-control of the Chinese. To apply it toa 
| tableful of our ‘‘natural orators,’’? who are 
loath to stop, would be to invite woful con- 


sequences. ® 


thousand-acre farm is something one does 
not find every where, even in the West, where 
| farming is on the wholesale basis; yet there is 
such a farm connected with the boys’ school 
at Northfield, Massachusetts, which the late 
Dwight L. Moody established, and it bids fair 
| to become a profitable as well as attractive feature 
of the school. The farm includes about four 
hundred acres of forest-land, where last fall 
fifteen thousand white-pine seedlings were set, 
while at the same time many mature trees were 
being cut and ‘‘worked up.’’ One hundred acres 
are given up to the campus, affording opportunity 
for practical instruction in horticulture and land- 
scape art. A hundred acres or more of pasture- 
land help to maintain cattle, sheep, pigs and 
poultry. Of the three hundred and fifty acres 
of arable land, seventy acres are in corn, seven- 
teen acres in barley, and most of the remainder 
in vegetables and fruit. Thirty-five acres will 
be set to apple-trees this autumn. Mr. Moody 
was in sympathy with Booker Washington’s 
idea of the need of industrial training, the 
importance of dignifying manual labor, and 
every boy in his school has to employ two hours 
a day in some form of hand-work. The boys 
do all the work in the dormitories, boarding- 
house and Jaundry, but these did not supply 
sufficient employment—one reason for the pur- 
chase of the thousand acres, which may be 
trusted to meet all the physical needs of a great 


many boys. a 
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A STORY AND A PROPHECY. 


pyres years ago a general solicitor of a large 
railway corporation was called to South 
Dakota to argue an important case before the 
Federal Court. He was accompanied to the 
seat of justice by the local attorney of the com- 
pany, who has since become a United States 
Senator. 


The general solicitor made a fine argument, 
and afterward walked to the hotel with the 
judge of the court. 

“I liked your argument this forenoon,’’ the 
judge said. ‘‘It was a masterly presentation 
of your case. I don’t think you left anything 
unsaid that could have been said.’’ 

The solicitor thanked the judge for the com- 
pliment, and afterward went to his colleague, 
the local attorney, highly elated. ‘‘I am going 
to win that case,’’ he said. 

‘*What makes you think so?’’ asked the at- 


tonne. 

‘*Why, I’ll tell you on the quiet. Walking 
with me to the hotel to-day, yates compli- 
mented me, and added that I left nothing 
unsaid.’’ 

**Oh, is that all? Don’t let him fool you 
by that kind of talk. We all know him out 
here. I'll tell you a story. 

**Once there was a lion-tamer whose duty 
it was to go into the cage and put his head in 
a big lion’s mouth twice a day. One day, after 
he had got his head in the animal’s mouth, 
he asked the a} in a low voice, ‘Is the lion 
wagging his tail?’ ‘He is,’ replied the keeper. 
‘Then I’m gone,’ said the tamer, and the next 
instant the lion closed his jaws and killed the 
tamer.’’ 

It was a prophecy as well as a story. The 
solicitor lost his case. 
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HE KNEW BETTER. 


A French artist who has recently been touring 
America, says the New York Tribune, 
brought with him a poor opinion of the enlight- 
enment of the British public. 

In the British Museum in London he over- 
heard two men discussing Egyptian coins. 

‘*Them there,’’ said the first man, ‘‘must be 
three or four hundred years old, eh, Bill?’’ 

‘*They’re three thousand years old,’’ said 


his companion. 
“Oh, on, Bill!’’ said the first. ‘‘Why, 
we’re only in 1904 now!’’ 


* © 


A SURE SOPORIFIC. 


Boby was recovering from an unusually hard 
ease of measles, and he could not get to 
sleep at the end of one restless, feverish day. 


“T want father to come here!’’ he demanded, 
insistently, and would not be ant off by his 
mother’s statement that ‘‘poor father couldn’t 
make him sleepy.’”’ 

“‘He can!’’ persisted Bobby, and hailed his 
father with a weak cry of joy. 

**Talk to me the way you talk to the infant 
class, father,’’ he said, impatiently. 
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HIS HEART IN HIS BOOTS. 


rs. Nolan had made some disparaging 

remarks about the costume of her husband’s 
bosom friend, Mr. Herlihy, and they were 
promptly resented. 

** “His hat is turrnin’ green wid age,’ is it?’’ 
said Mr. Nolan, with fine scorn, ‘‘and ‘his boots 
is rusty and cracked-lookin’,’ did I hear ye 
say? Listen now to me, Mary Nolan. Tf 
ivery man’s hat an’ boots covered as warrm a 
hearrt as Phelim Herlih "8, there’d be more 
proud women in the worrld 
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Fairbanks Old Homestead Campaign Button. 


Famous old homestead bequtifally transferred to 
celluloid, Roosevelt and Fairbanks in corner. Good 
protit to agents, with premium. Sells at sight. Send 
10 cents for samapie or 40 cents for dozen. Add: 
Secretary Pair’ Pamily, Box J, Station A, 








Columbia, “The Un- 
colored Catsup.’’ 
Made of perfect, se- 
lected tomatoes grown 
on our own farms. 
Contains no artificial 
coloring matter. 


COLUMBIA CONSERVE COMPANY 











BACKUS 
Gas Heater. 


o The only heating 
system that can 
be regulated to 
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Efficient, clean, economical. 


See the Backus agent in your town. 
If yOu do not know him write to 
us for full information. 


THE BACKUS COMPANY, Brandon, Vt. 


























HALMERS’ 


And Holds Them. 


Wherever purity and quality 
are taken into account Chalmers’ 
Gelatine makes friends quickly. 

No one disputes its excellence. 
Beware of doubtful substitutes that cost 

twice as much for same quantity. 

The Standard for 33 Years. 
Send for valuable free booklet, ‘‘ Gelatine Recipes.”’ 
JAMES CHALMERS’ SON, Williamsville, N.Y. 




















“*Irresistibly 
Delicious.” 
When everybody likes a thing 
ere isa reason 
is PETER’S CHOCO. 
the most popuiar in allthe & 


Because it isthe choicest confec- 
tion ever —a blend of purest 
choos mans and Snest Swiss milk co: 
pelli in deliciousness, 

‘Does ot 


Free Sample upen Request. 
LAMONT, CORLISS & CO. 
Dept.“*9 ” 78 Hudson St. 
New York. 



















judgment to investigate our offer? 
want to sell their own goods. 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., 


We refer to any bank in Kal any 





Why pay your dealer from $10 to $25 extra, 
when you can buy this high 
or wood range—made especially for New Eng- 
land use—direct from our factory at lowest 


Kalamazoo 


made in our factory, of the best procurable material, are not excelled by any 
stove at any price, and we save you from 20% to 40%. 

Don’t be influenced by Goalere—they 
Get our offer and decide for yourself, The il- 
lustration shows our new Kalamazoo Grand Range for hard coal or wood. 
Large fire-box keeps fire all night. Casting smooth and strong; large oven and 
reservoir—handsomely finished. We guarantee satisfaction and pay the freight. 


Send Postal For Free Catalogue 


describing our full line of ranges, cook stoves, 
ing stoves, wood stoves, etc., all sold to you 
own factory at lowest factory prices. Remember we are not 
‘‘mail order dealers,” but real manufacturers and we prompt- 
ly refund your money if you are not satisfied. You run no 
risk. Very likely we can refer you to some satisfied user of a 
Kalamazoo in your own town. Ask for special catalog No. 291 


Manufacturers, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


ial agency, or the publishers of this paper. 












rade hard coal 


Factory Prices 


We have no travel- 
ing men. We sell to 
no dealers. We save 
you all jobbers’, mid- 
dlemen’s and dealers’ 
profits. Moreover, 
we give youa 


360 Days Approval 


test, and pay all freight 
charges. If you are not 
perfectly satisfied we 
refund your money. We 
gee under a $20,000 

ank bond to do exactly as 
we represent. : 

Our complete line of 


Stoves 
and Ranges 





Is it not good business 







arlor base burners, oak heat- 


irect from our  4nour Cook Stoves 
and Ranges are 

uipped with Patent 
Oo en Thermometer 
which makes baking 
easy and saves fuel. 
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tame the ten days 
following their visit to 
GEG John Imberlay, Mrs. 
Leighton and her son, Robert, 
made many vain efforts to find 
some feasible plan for keeping 
their farm. The thing did not 
appear to be possible. They 
heard of a man who had money 
to lend, and went to him to see 
if he would take an assignment 





of the mortgage from Mr. Imber- 
lay and extend the time for 
payment. The errand was fruit- 
less. A similar visit to a man in Brierly 
resulted in the same way. Men who have 
money to lend do not take kindly to the idea 
of putting it in a mortgage to the full value 
of the property, with two years’ interest due. 

For two days in succession Robert scoured 
the country, trying to find some one who 
wanted to buy such a property as theirs, 
and who would give more for it than the 
amount of the mortgage. His search was 
absolutely without success. As for borrowing 
the two hundred and forty dollars due for 
interest, that also was out of the question, 
since they had no security to give for the loan. 
And there was no one to whom they dared 
apply for a favor of this kind without offering 
adequate security. 

Robert suggested one day, in a spirit of grim 
humor, that they ask Rafe Orchard for the 
money. Poor Rafe! He would cheerfully 
have given them ten times that amount if he 
had only had it to give. Indeed, he would 
have given them the coat from his back, or 
the shoes from his feet, if that would have 
helped them in their distress. But he himself 
lived on what he could earn from day to day 
when the inspiration for work had hold of 
him. And there were long intervals when 
the beauties of nature, or the love of litera- 
ture, or the artistic instinct so appealed to him 
that his hands and brain could busy them- 
selves only with the fulfilment of poetic visions, 
or the carrying out of impracticable plans of 
culture for himself and his daughter June. 

Yet he was noidler. His hands or his brains 
or both were always employed, even though 
the results of his labors were so much of the 
time without practical value. 

‘*You must not make fun of Mr. Orchard, 
Robert,’’ said Mrs. Leighton. ‘‘He’s been 
too good a friend to us for you to do that.’’ 

‘*No, indeed, mother; I wouldn’t say an 
unkind thing about him or hurt his feelings 
for the world. Only it struck me as rather 
funny that the only person on earth whom we 
wouldn’t be afraid to ask for the money 
could no more give it to us than he could fly.” 

They were sitting on the front porch of 
their house for a few minutes’ rest from their 
afternoon labors. ‘The day was beautiful. 
Frequent rains during the month had kept 
the grass and foliage green, and the roses 
were still in full bloom. 

‘*And it’s such a dear old place!”’ said the 
widow, sadly. She was looking out, through 
tear-dimmed eyes, across the meadows and 
down the valley, to where the village church 
spire, white and shining, stood out against 
the rich background of foliage on the farther 
hill. ‘‘Such a dear, beautiful old place,’’ 
she continued, ‘‘and I love it so!’ 

‘*Good afternoon, Mrs. Leighton! 
Bob! Don’t you want some company ?” 

It was June Orchard who spoke. She had 
come so quietly up the kitchen path, hidden by 
the rose bower, that neither Mrs. Leighton nor 
ltobert saw her until she addressed them. 

‘Why, June,” exclaimed Mrs. Leighton, ‘‘is 
that you? Come right up and sit down.’’ 

“Thank you,” replied June, ‘‘but I can’t 
stay. I was down at the post-office, and I 
brought your mail along. A paper for you, 
Mrs. Leighton, anda letter for Bob.’’ She held 
out the paper and the letter as she spoke. 
obert, glancing at the face of the envelope, 
ioticed the imprint of the Citizens’ Bank in the 
upper left-hand corner. His face flushed and 
“vew pale, but he said nothing. He did not care 
‘o have June know that the sheriff’s hammer 

a$ so near to being poised for the knocking 
(own of the place to the highest bidder. But 

iat astute young person, understanding, in 
general way, the difficulties through which 
‘ie family was passing, felt that this letter 
'arked a crisis in their troubles, and had no 
nd to remain as a witness to their distress, 
s nee she could be of no possible service to them. 

‘Well, can’t you sit down just a minute?’ 
veged Mrs. Leighton. 

‘‘No, indeed, I can’t,’’ said the girl ; ‘‘indeed, 
I can’t. I’m not tired ; and besides, I promised 
Caddy he should have a strawberry shortcake 


Hello, 


for his supper, and if I don’t get home right | 
away he won’t have it. Oh,’’ she called back | 


at last she came out to him her 
face was peaceful, her manner 
was composed, and there were 
no traces of tears about her 
eyes. She resumed her seat 
in the little rocking-chair that 
she always used as her own. 

‘* Now, Robert,’’ she said, 
“Tam ready.”’ 

**Very well, mother.’’ 




















ORAWN BY CHASE EMERSON 
SHE CALLED BACK OVER HER SHOULDER, FROM THE GATE 


over her shoulder, from the gate, ‘‘if you hear | prompted his mother to hold final communion | 
of daddy being taken suddenly and dangerously | with the place which had been for so many 
ill to-night—why, it’s the shortcake. It’ll be| years her home, and to be alone for a little 
my first attempt at making one, you know.’’ | while with the inanimate things she had loved, 
There was a ripple of laughter, the flash of a | before the flood which was to sweep them away 
white dress beyond the garden hedge, and she | from her had overwhelmed them all. } 
was gone, | He watched her as she moved slowly down | 
“Well, mother,’’ said Robert, holding out| the path and across the open lot to the barn, | 
the letter that she might look at it, ‘‘it’s come. | looking about her. After a little, from his | 
I suppose this settles it. It’s from the Citizens’ | place on the porch, he could see her dark dress | 
Bank, you see. Very likely it tells us just fluttering along the meadow path that led to | 
when we’re to go.’’ He tore off a corner of | the upper spring. 
the envelope as he spoke, preparatory to opening | Then for a few minutes she sat in the little 
the letter. ‘‘I don’t see why it’s addressed to | vine-covered summer-house that her husband 
me, though,’’ he added, stopping to look again | had built for her years before. After that 
at the superscription. ‘‘I’m not the adminis- she climbed the hill to the one knoll in the 
trator. You are.’’ pasture lot from which a view could be had of 
“Robert ?”’ the entire farm. For a long time she stood 
**Yes, mother.’’ | there, her figure clear-cut against the eastern 
**Please don’t open it yet.’’ | sky, looking out over field and garden, maple- 
‘*Why not, mother ?’’ | bordered highway, village roofs and wooded | 
‘**Because I’m not quite ready for it. The | hillsides, to the faint blue line of the far-off 
place is ours yet, isn’t it?’’ mountain range. 
‘Why, you might say se; yes.’’ When she finally descended the hill she came 
**Well, after we read that letter it won’t be directly to the house and entered it by the rear 
ours any more—not really. And I’d like ‘to | door. 
look it over a bit, and enjoy it once more, and| Quiet reigned for so long a time that Robert, 
say good-by to it while we still own it. You | growing anxious about her, left his seat on the | 
don’t mind, do you?’ | front porch, and went in through the hall to 
“Of course not.’’ look for her. He did not go far, however, for 
‘And, Robert, I’d like to go alone.’’ through a half-opened door he saw her, kneeling 
“Yes, mother.”’ | by the side of the bed in her own room, and he | 
He appreciated fully the sentiment which | turned away without disturbing her. When 














| ‘*Yes, Robert. 


His heart was beating very 
fast as he unfolded the letter 
and held it up before him, and 
his breath came so quick that 
he could hardly control his voice. Never- 
theless he began to read: 

“Brierly, Pa., June 28, 1884. 
“Robert C. Leighton. 

“Dear Sir. Owing to the resignation of our 
receiving teller, and the consequent promotion 
of others of our force, a vacancy exists in one 
of our clerkships. I have satisfied myself by 
appropriate inquiries concerning your character 
and ability. This morning I laid the matter 
before our board of directors, and they author- 
ized me to offer you the vacant position at a 
salary of thirty-five dollars per month. You 
will be in line of promotion, and your salary 
will be subject to increase as your record at the 
bank may warrant. As we desire to have the 
vacancy filled at the earliest possible moment, 
an immediate reply will greatly oblige me. 

“Concerning the mortgage held by me, as trus- 
tee against the George R. Leighton estate, I 
have decided, after careful consideration, to 
yield to the request of your mother and your- 
self, and grant an extension of time. I shall be 
glad, however, to receive instalments of the 
interest now due as rapidly as you may find it 
possible to pay them. Truly yours, 

“John Imberlay.” 


For a full half-minute Robert and his 
mother looked at each other without speaking. 
The letter had fallen into his lap, and she was 
sitting bolt upright, grasping the arms of her 
rocker with both hands. Then she cried, 
** Robert !’’ 

““Mother, what does it mean? 
don’t quite understand it!’’ 

‘‘Why, Robert, it means—it means—I don’t 
understand it, either.’’ 

**Let me read it again.’’ He read the letter 
the second time, slowly, carefully, stopping to 
give emphasis to important words. 

**Yes,’’ he said, ‘‘it’s all there. He offers 
me a position in the bank, and he gives us 
time to pay the mortgage. What does he 
mean by it, mother? Why does he do that 
for us??? 

“God prompted him,’ 
‘*Isn’t it beautiful?’’ She rose to her feet. 
Her eyes were already filled with tears. ‘‘I’ve 
got to go and cry a little over it, Robert. 
It’s so sudden. I wasn’t expecting it. I 
ean’t—I don’t—I’ll be back in a minute, 
Robert. ’’ 

And woman like, she went into the house 
that she might indulge, unseen, in the fit of 
weeping which alone would bring calmness 
to her heart. Ten minutes earlier, when 
she felt that the blow was about to fall, she 
had awaited it with dry eyes. Now that a 
blessing had come instead, she found her only 
relief in tears. 

As for Robert, he seized his cane and began 
walking hurriedly up and down the porch, 
his mind in a tumult. A new vista had sud- 
denly opened before him, a life of which he 
had never dreamed, a future filled with great 

possibilities and golden opportunities. He 
tried to check his enthusiasm concerning it; 
to be reasonable, to be conservative, as was his 
nature; to think seriously over the proposition 
that confronted him. He struggled with it for 
ten minutes, and then he felt that he must have 
his mother’s help. He went to the door and 
called : 

“Mother, aren’t you almost through crying? 
I want to talk with you.” 

From somewhere inside came a broken voice: 
Just a—just a minute.”’ 

When she did come out, a few minutes later, 
no one could doubt that she had been weeping. 
Nor could any one doubt that she was happy, 
for happiness shone in her tear-washed counte- 
nance. ‘‘O Robert,’’ she said, “‘we’re to save 
the place—and you’re to have a splendid posi- 
tion !’’ 

‘Yes, mother. I believe we’ll save the place 
now, and that’s glorious news, to be sure; and 
it’s all right to ery over it, or to laugh, either, 
for that matter. But about the position, that’s 
a serious question, and it’s one that must be 


I don’t—I 


she said, reverently. 


| answered promptly.” 


**Why, Robert, I suppose you’ll accept the 
offer, won’t you ?’’ 

**Well, now, let’s see. 
hasty, you know. Let’s consider it. In the 
first place, there’s steady employment. I could 
teach school only eight or nine months in a 
year at the best. In the second place, the 
salary is thirty-five dollars a month. I couldn’t 


It won’t do to be too 














get more than thirty teaching school, at least 


for some years. ‘hen there’s the prospect of 
promotion with increased salary. And it’s a 
position with which my—my lameness wouldn’t 
interfere. How does it strike you, mother ?’’ 

‘*Why, 1 think it’s a glorious opportunity.’’ 

‘*Very well. 
side of it. I shall have to live at Brierly and 
you’ll be here alone on the farm with Dick.’’ 

‘*That’s true. IL hadn’t thought of that.’’ 

Her ardor was checked at once. Not to have 
Robert at home meant very much to her. But 
with her woman’s bravery she would not let 
her own comfort interfere with Robert’s welfare. 
She rose in a moment to meet the situation. 

“Do not think of that,” she said. ‘‘ Dick 
and I will get along very well together here. 
You must go, Robert. There’s nothing else for 
you to do but accept the offer. It wouldn’t be 
right for you to stay here and miss such a 
splendid opportunity.’’ 

Her spirits rose again as she talked. ‘* And 
you could come home every Saturday night and 
stay over Sunday with us, couldn’t you ?’’ 

‘*Yes, mother, or 1 could come home any 
night during the week, and get back to Brierly 
the next morning before the time for opening 
the bank.” 

“Then I’m sure that’s not so bad. We’ll see 
a great deal of you, anyway. I’m sure you’d 
better go, Robert.’’ 

‘*Very well, we’ll call that settled. Now 
about the farm-work. Maybe we can make an 
arrangement with Rafe Orchard. He’s promised 
to come for the haying, anyway. The only 
trouble with him is that he’s so uncertain. I 
think we ought to make a permanent arrange- 
ment with him to take the place on shares, or 
something of that kind. I think maybe if he 
had it that way he’d brace up and keep at it 
more steadily, don’t you ?”’’ 

‘*Perhaps so. We can talk with him about 
it. I’d be willing to go out into the fields and 
garden myself and work all day, and come 
back to the house and work all night, with the 
prospect before me of keeping the place. I’m 
so glad! I love it so!”’ and again she gazed 
about her with tender eyes on the things she 
had cherished for so many years, and had all 
but lost. 

‘*Why, mother, there’s the clock striking 
five and my onion bed isn’t half-weeded!’”’ He 
started to his feet and hurried down the porch 
steps. ‘‘I must answer Mr. Imberlay’s letter, 
too,’? he said, turning back. ‘‘I’ll tell you 
what we’ll do, mother. If we can have supper 
a little early, I’ll answer it right after supper, 
while you’re washing the dishes; and we’ll 
send Dick down to the office with it, so it’ll go 
out with the morning mail; and then we’ll go 
up to Rafe Orechard’s and talk with him about 
the place. ”’ 

““Of course. I’ll hurry with the supper.’’ 
Mrs. Leighton entered the house and went about 
her tasks with a great burden off her heart. 
For weeks she had struggled to keep up courage. 
She had talked hopefully for her children’s 
sake. But when every painfully wrought-out 
plan fell through, when every effort failed and 
the last faint hope vanished, despair seized 
upon her, and she waited in grim and tearless 
sorrow for the blow to fall. 

Now, all in a moment, everything was 
changed. John Imberlay, instead of being an 
agent of destruction for them, had suddenly 
become their good angel, and was holding out 
to them promises of a brighter future than they 
had ever dreamed of. Why? What mysterious 
influence had been at work upon him, had 
changed his mind toward them, and. softened 
his.heart and led him to make this gracious 
concession and this wonderful offer? She could 
not understand it. She could only aseribe it, 
as she had at first, to the goodness and greatness 
of divine providence. 

Unconsciously she fell to singing, for the first 
time in many months, as she went about her 
work, a stanza from one of her old-time favorite 
hymns: 

“God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform.” 

When Dick was informed of the good fortune 
that had befallen them he could scarcely re- 
strain himself for joy. To think of Robert 
being a bank clerk, counting money, handling 
it as familiarly and unconcernedly as if it were 
just dry maple leaves! It was almost beyond 
comprehension. And then to think, too, of 
the chance to save the old place! That was 
glorious! How he would work. for it! He 
had grieved more than either his mother or 
Robert had thought over the sad certainty that 
they must leave the farm. He was very fond 
of it. He liked to work on it. He was ‘‘cut 
out’’ for a farmer. So now his delight, 
unbounded and unrepressed, stood out in stri- 
king contrast to his mother’s quiet joy and his 
brother’s sober happiness. 

After supper Robert wrote his reply to Mr. 
Imberlay. He was not satisfied with the first 
draft of his letter, or with the second. One 
was too profusely expressive of his gratitude, the 
other made him appear too indifferent. He tore 
them both up and wrote a third. This, written 
in a plain, distinct hand, he showed to his 
mother, and asked her judgment on it. . 

It ran as follows: 

Broad Valley, June 28, 1884. 
Mr. John Imberlay. 

Dear Sir. I have received your letter of this 

date, offering me a clerkship in your bank at a 


Now let’s look at the other | 
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| salary of thirty-five dollars a month, with oppor- 


tunity for advancement. Iam very much obliged 
to you for the offer. The position would be a very 
agreeable one to me, and after careful considera- 
tion and consultation with my mother, I have 
decided to accept it. I shall try hard to do my 
work well. 

Please accept the sincere thanks of both my 
| mother and myself for your kindness in allowing 
us time to make the payments of interest due on 
| the mortgage. You have relieved us of a very 


pay up the interest in the shortest possible time. 
If it is agreeable to you, I will report for duty 
next Monday morning. Yours truly, 


Robert C. Leighton. 


Mrs. Leighton heartily approved of this letter. 
Indeed, she considered it a masterpiece of 
composition. In itself, it compensated her for 
all the sacrifice she had made in order to keep 
Robert in school when he was young, and 
to give him a course in the academy when 
he grew older. So the letter was duly 
sealed, addressed and stamped, and Dick 
was despatched with it to the Broad Valley 





great anxiety, and we shall make every effort to. 





post-office. ‘Ten minutes later Robert and his 
mother were on their way to call on Rafe 
Orchard at his cottage up the hill. 

“If it weren’t for one thing, mother,’ said 
the boy, ‘‘I wouldn’t ask odds of any one now 
in the race for success.’’ 

‘And what’s that, Robert?’’ He stopped, 
leaned against the fence beside which they were 
walking, and tapped his limp foot significantly 
with his cane. 

‘* This foot, mother. Sometimes I — Well, 
what’s the use? Nobody’s to blame. It never 
could have been helped ; it never can be helped. 
Only —’’ 

**T know, I know. It’s your cross. We each 
have one; but yours is harder to bear than 
most of em. Be patient, deary. Who knows? 
Maybe one of these days it’ll prove to be a 
blessing.” 

She slipped her hand affectionately into his, 
and together they walked on up the road through 
the sweet June twilight. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





B EFORE the congratu- 
lations following his 

AMG! triumphant graduation 
from the high school had grown 
cold Philip Conway was listen- 
ing to a business offer from one 
of his father’s old friends. 

‘*If you accept this position,’’ 
the man was saying, ‘‘you are 
to go from place to place, all 
over the country, wherever any 
unusual gathering is in progress. 
You are to pitch your tent in 
the most prominent spot you 
can find, make tea with the 
apparatus we provide, and dis- 
tribute sample cups and adver- 
tising matter to the crowd. In 
each town you will need to hire 
two neat young women by the 
day to serve tea and wash the 
dishes. You need do none of 
the actual labor yourself, but 
you are to keep things in run- 
ning order—to be the business 
manager, in fact. Of course 
we pay all expenses. Will you 
do it?” 

*‘T must do something,” re- 
plied Philip. ‘‘If you think 
I’m equal to it—if you’re will- 
ing to trust me—I’ll be glad to 
try it.” 

**Professor Kendall says you 
have plenty of executive ability, 
and that you are trustworthy. 
Those are the principal require- 
ments. It’s a man’s work, 
but I believe you are capable 
of doing it. Come to my office 
to-morrow morning if you decide to undertake 
it, and I’ll give you detailed instructions.’’ 

The following morning Philip went home 
jubilant. Forty dollars a month and expenses 
seemed a princely sum to the boy. He thought 
almost scornfully of his classmate, Sam Peters, 
who was tremendously elated over the prospect 
of earning five dollars a week. 

*‘Of course,’”’ said Philip, grandly, ‘‘it isn’t 
the sort of thing a man wants to engage in for 
life, but it’s a good thing while it lasts, and 
mother needs every dollar I can earn. I know 
Mr. Prescott is doing this solely because he and 
father were such friends, but I’ll just show 
him that he didn’t make any mistake.’’ 

With this noble resolve the lad started out 
upon his new and unusual enterprise, pitching 
his tent from week to week in strange and divers 
places. He visited towns that were undergoing 


ments, Fourth of July and other celebrations. 
He travelled in the wake of circuses and ‘‘ Wild 
West’’ shows—wherever there was a crowd, 
there was Philip with his free samples of tea. 

He mastered the intricacies of a complicated 
gasoline-stove, solved the problem of serving 
the greatest number of persons in the short- 
est space of time, and learned to hire, with 
careful judgment, his two white-aproned assist- 
ants. 

He discovered, too, that each town possessed 
at least one small boy who was willing, for the 
trifling reward of a dime and a few sample 
packages of tea, to fill his big copper boilers 
with water, and to keep the freakish gasoline- 
stove from exploding or otherwise misbehaving. 

Of course Philip made mistakes at first, but 
he profited by them. Mr. Prescott, the tea- 
man, had reason to feel that he had made a 
wise choice in selecting his friend’s son as his 
advertising agent. 

Wherever the lad went he made friends. He 
had a bright, attractive face, he carried his 
handsome head with a jaunty, self-respecting 
air, and he was all business. His small boy 
assistants spoke of him as ‘‘the proprietor’’ 
and addressed him as ‘‘sir.” 








the agonies of street fairs, firemen’s tourna- | 
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“SWALLOWED UP IN GRIEF AND UNWASHED 


TEACUPS.” 


mother was a gentlewoman; therefore, her 
boy’s speech was refined and his manners were 
irreproachable. ‘‘A fine boy,’’ was the verdict 
wherever he went. 

The latter part of September found him in 
northern Michigan, where ‘the Carp County 
Agricultural Fair was in progress. He obtained 
permission to pitch his tent between what the 
directors facetiously called ‘‘the jelly-and-jam 
building”? and the horticultural department. 
By Monday noon his outfit was unpacked and 
everything was ready for business; but the 
crowd was not ready for tea. 

The fair-grounds were inconveniently far 
from town. Many of the exhibitors who had 
no horses and felt too poor to patronize the 
railroad, even at greatly reduced rates, carried 
their exhibits from town, over two miles of 
dusty road. 

The distance, too, from the entrance gate to 
the buildings was considerable ; 
never to occur to the lounging group of men 
and boys just within the gate to offer any 
assistance to tired old women, who fairly stag- | 
gered under the weight of home-made pickles, | 
potted plants and rolls of rag carpet. 

His tent up, his samples unpacked and his 
helpers instructed, Philip found time heavy 
on his hands until he discovered a weary old 
Irishwoman bent almost double over a huge 
basket of carrots. 

**Let me help you,’”’ said Philip, springing 
to her assistance. 

This was only the first of many baskets that 
the energetic lad carried from the gate to the 
buildings that day. The people amused him 
by their quaint speeches, and it did not occur 
to him that he was doing anything unusual. 

Toward noon he went to town for his | 
luncheon. As he was entering the gate of the 
fair-grounds on his return he noticed just ahead 
of him a portly woman with two baskets filled 
with plates. 

‘*Let me carry those baskets,’’ said Philip, 
touching his cap. 

**It’s easy to see you’ve been well brought 


Moreover, his | up,’’ said the woman, with a disdainful glance 














at the loungers that sprawled on the benches. 
**T guess you don’t belong to this town.”’ 


‘*No,’’ said Philip, 
sylvania.’’ 

“T’m the cake-and-pie woman,’’ volunteered 
his companion, displaying a badge, upon which 
was printed, ‘‘Superintendent of Class G.’’ 
‘*It beats all, the way folks bring their dough- 
nuts and cake, and goodness knows what all 
else, without a sign of a plate to put ’em on. 
Every year I have to lug out a bushel or two 
of plates for other people’s doughnuts. Come 
in when you’re hungry and I’ll let you sample 
some of mine. Thank you for ecarryin’ the 
baskets. If I had a boy I’d like him to be just 
such a boy as you are—mine went to Cuba.’’ 

Philip knew without further words that the 
boy who had gone to Cuba had not returned. 

During the week that followed Mrs. Bailey 
and the ‘‘tea-boy”? exchanged many courtesies 
in the way of cookies and cups of tea, and the 
long, tiresome days were pleasanter for both in 


“my home is in Penn- 





but it seemed | 


consequence. 

The last day of the fair was the time set for 
an exciting series of horse-races. The attend- 
ance on Friday afternoon exceeded all previous 
records, and the entire crowd was assembled 
upon or near the grand stand. Upon the plat- 
form used for the acrobatic performances Philip 
saw several men with their heads close together 
over certain small books. Philip had attended 
too many county fairs not to recognize the 
men at once as professional betters, who were 
quietly making wagers on the various races. 
Their business is seldom conducted openly at 
the fairs, but surreptitious ways are not hard 
for them to find. 

Philip considered himself very much of a man, 
and quite capable of taking care of himself 
under any circumstances. 'To be sure, he had 
no intention of betting, but he wanted to see 
what was going on. The men on the platform 
seemed to be having a lively time, but as Philip 
was climbing over the rail to join them, one of 
them stopped him. 

‘‘Run home to your mother, sonny,’’ 
the man, sneeringly. ‘*Were you thinkin’ 
puttin’ five cents on somebody’s nag ?’’ 

Philip colored angrily, drew a roll of bills 
from his pocket, and retorted, ‘‘I guess I’m old 
enough to bet if I want to. I’ve seen more 
horse-races this fall than you’ve ever seen alto- 
gether. I know something about horses, tov. 
Here, just to show you that I’m no greenhorn, 
]’ll put a fiver on Torchlight.’’ 

Philip’s knowledge of the ins and outs of 
betting, however, was far more limited than 
he suspected; but the men winked at one 
another. They scented an easy victim. 

Torchlight won the first heat, and a surprising 
number of crisp bills found their way into the 
lad’s hands. Elated at sight of the money and 
spurred on by the jeers and commendations of 
the men, Philip threw caution to the winds, 
staked all he had won—and more—on the second 
heat, and lost. 

In the meantime, Philip’s stout friend, the 
motherly cake-and-pie woman, had chanced to 
see, from her place on the opposite grand stand, 
the group on the platform. ‘Toward the end of 
the final heat, when every other neck was 
craned to see the horses sweep down the home- 
stretch, Mrs. Bailey sat with her shrewd eyes 
fixed upon Philip’s face. She saw it grow 
white as the horses swept past the judges’ stan 
and under the wire. 

“*My land!’’ saidshe. ‘‘If I’d realized sooner 
what he was up to I’d have marched over there 
and rescued him! But maybe he ain’t worth 
saving. Dear me! I don’t know what this 
world’s comin’ to.’’ 

With empty pockets and hanging head Philip 
worked his way through the crowd and set off 
across the field toward the little white tent. 
Mrs. Bailey,surprised and disappointed, watched 
him until he disappeared from view. Then, 
with a long, regretful sigh, she gave him up. 

“*Tt’s a pity—a pity!’’ she said. ‘‘But when 
a mere babe like that is steeped in vice it don’t 
take him long to land in the penitentiary—and 
him the pleasantest boy I ever laid eyes on! 
I don’t know when I’ve been so mistake 
in anybody. Well, it’s too bad—too bad!’’ 

Mrs. Bailey decided that she would have not!i- 
|ing further to do with the erring Philip, but 
| some hours later, when she had locked up !i 
building for the night, some motherly impu!s 
| impelled her to look in upon her young eeaanbor 
for a farewell word. It was the last day of 1! 
fair, and she knew that the tea-tent would | 
gone in the morning. 

** After all, sayin’ good-by ain’t goin’ to mia’ 
|a gambler of me,’’ said ahe, philosophica!', 
| fand a kind word ain’t goin’ to do the lad a 
harm, if he is bad. When all’s said and do 
he’s been the politest young chap —’’ 

Mrs. Bailey opened the flap of the tent «! 
stepped in. Philip was seated on a wooden ) 
with his head against the gasoline tank, ! 
| face buried in his hands. He had dismis 
his assistants, and he sat alone, as Mrs. Bai 
said afterward, ‘‘just swallowed up in ¢! 
| and unwashed teacups.’’ 

‘See here,’’? said Mrs. Bailey, spread! 
newspaper over an upturned boiler and seat 
herself beside Philip, ‘I want to know li 
long this here gamblin’ business has been ¢0 
on? You didn’t strike me, somehow, as con! 
of gamblin’ stock.’’ 

There was no response, but something we 


said 
of 


























and wet splashed on the boy’s knee. Mrs. 
Bailey noticed it with a sudden ray of hope. 

‘*Cry away if you want to,’’ said she, laying 
a kindly hand on Philip’s shoulder. ‘‘1 don’t 
know as I think any less of you for it. Was 
this, by any chance, the first time you’ve done 
any betting ?’’ 

Philip nodded his head. 

‘*Sure pop, honor bright ?”’ 

‘*Honor bright!” mumbled Philip, with a 
gulp. ‘*The last, too.’’ 

“Sure pop, the last ?’’ 

zi Yes. ‘? 

‘*Then you just sit up here and tell me about 
it like a man. If you can just convince me 
that I haven’t made a mistake in you, after all, 
you’ll make me a happier old lady than I’ve 
been for some hours. I declare, it just made 
me sick to see you with those men.’’ 

Touched by her sympathy, Philip poured forth 
the whole story, adding that the money he had 
so foolishly risked and lost belonged to his 
employer, from whom he had received it only 
the previous day, that he had mailed most of 
his salary to his mother, who needed it to eke 
out a slender income, and that he was due in 
three days at a fair in another state, with no 
visible means of reaching his destination. 

‘*But, O dear, Mrs. Bailey,’”’ he concluded, 
‘the worst of it all is that I’m so horribly 
disappointed in myself! I did think I had 
more sense. I didn’t dream that I could be such 
an idiot. I’m so ashamed I —’’ 

**I don’t know but that’s the one redeeming 
feature,’’ said Mrs. Bailey. ‘* Seventy - five 
dollars! That’s a heap of money—and nothin’ 
to show for it! I don’t pretend to know any- 


thing about horse-racing, but they do say it’s 
all fixed up beforehand whose horse is to win 
and whose ain’t—that’s one of the tricks of the 
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trade. I guess you know by this time that 
betting ain’t a safe pastime; but there—there, 
I ain’t goin’ to scold a mite. Now you just 
come right home with me, and get a good hot 
supper, for I don’t believe you’ve had a bite; 
you can carry two baskets of plates back to the 
car for me, if you like. You can sleep in 
Sam’s bed,—I’d kind o’ like to think there was 
a boy sleepin’ in that bed once more,—and 
soon’s the bank’s open in the mornin’ I’ll see 
to it that you have enough to pay your way 
to wherever you want to go—and nobody a bit 
the wiser.’’ 

**Except me,’’ said Philip, genuinely sur- 
prised and deeply touched. ‘‘ But, Mrs. Bailey, 


you don’t know one thing about me except | 


what I’ve told you. How do you know I’m to 


be trusted ?”’ 


“*T’m willin’ to risk it,’’ returned Mrs. Bailey, | 
**T guess a woman | 
that’s bought seven cows in her lifetime, with- | 


beaming over her spectacles. 


out bein’ cheated once, ain’t goin’ very far 


astray in her judgment when it comes to folks | 
| always regarded as a splendid example of early 


—cows and folks havin’ a good many traits in 
common. I ain’t a mite afraid of you.’’ 

“You’re just an angel! 1 don’t know how 
to thank —’’ 

“Just a cake-and-pie angel,”’ said Mrs. 
Bailey, rising cautiously from the creaking 
boiler. ‘‘Come, shut up shop as quick as you 
can, my lad. It’s most time for the last train.” 

Neither Philip nor Mrs. Bailey said a word 
about repaying the loan, but within a month 
the money began to return in instalments. Each 
check was accompanied by a letter that Mrs. 
Bailey considered far more precious than the 
money. She read and reread those letters until 
the paper parted at the creases. 

**The politest, the pleasantest and the most 
satisfyin’ boy!’’ said she. 








MAY begin this 
| article with the 

remark that parlia- 
mentary precocity in 
our days describes a 
quality somewhat dif- 
ferent from that which 
the words would have 
suggested at an earlier 
period of our political 
history. I am dealing 











the conditions and the 
ways of the English 
Parliament, and more especially of the English 
House of Commons. 

So far as the House of Lords is concerned, 
it rarely happens that a new member is intro- 
duced to that assembly until the death of his 
father has given him his peerage and his place 
in the House, and British peers generally have 
a way of living toa good old age. In any case, 
the House of Lords is not an assembly which 
offers much invitation or encouragement to 
parliamentary precocity. It is a slow and 
steady-going assembly, which seldom has a 
great debate, meets habitually for only an hour 
or so of an evening, and is so measured and 
solemn in its ways that aspiring youthful genius 
would hardly feel prompted to any venturous 
displays of unexpected eloquence. 

In the House of Commons the conditions are 
very different from those of the hereditary 
chamber. The House of Commons is usually 
an eager and animated assembly, greedy of 
new sensations, and affording a tempting field 
for any young beginner who feels a full confi- 
dence in his own powers and is willing to run 
the risk of unrepressed laughter or angry inter- 
ruptions if he cannot sueceed from the first in 
holding the attention of his audience. 

But in the House of Commons, curiously 
enough, the standard of age has been greatly 
ilvaneed during recent generations. The 
jounger William Pitt became Chancellor of the 
Exchequer when he was yet only twenty-three 

ears old, and a man cannot be a member of 
the House of Commons until he has attained 
his majority. 

The position of Chancellor of the Exchequer 
is one of the highest to which a member of the 
‘Louse can possibly aspire, and it is now reached 
mly after long parliamentary service and ex- 
erience. No matter how highly favored a man 
light be, as the younger Pitt was, by birth, 

rtune and genius, it would hardly be possible 
or him in our day to reach such a position in 
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now exclusively with | 


had acquired that amount of experience which | 


years of practical training are alone supposed 
to confer. 

Let me give a striking illustration of the 
change that had begun to set in, even in days 
far removed from our present time. We are all 
apt to think of Disraeli, afterward Lord 
Beaconsfield, as a type of precocity in public 
life. Disraeli was only in his earliest manhood 


when his brilliant and original novel, ‘*Vivian | 


Grey,’’ took the town by storm and set all the 
world wondering. 


Disraeli’s Ambition. 





E was always filled 

with a strong am- 
bition for distinction in 
parliamentary life, and 
made two or three un- 
successful attempts to 
obtain a seat in the 
House of Commons. 
He came out at first as 
a strong Radical, under 
the patronage of Daniel 
O’Connell, the famous 
Irish leader, and some 
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Liberals. He succeeded 


at last, but when he entered the House of | 


during so many years to impress the House of 
Commons with any sense of his capacity as a 
great parliamentary debater and orator. 

In our days we are inclined to measure a 
man’s public career, not by the number of years 
he has lived, but strictly by his parliamentary 
history, and we regard him as precocious if 
he succeeds in making an impression, or even 
confidently attempts to make an impression, 
soon after his first appearance in the House of 
Commons. 

Even this early success, however, is not 
always requisite in order to obtain for a man 
the reputation of parliamentary precocity. The 


|late Lord Randolph Churchill, for instance, 





very advanced English | 


is always regarded as one of the examples of 
parliamentary precocity, although he was in his 
twenty-fifth year when he first entered the 
House of Commons, and for some sessions of 
his parliamentary life failed to produce any 
marked effect upon the assembly. But he died 
a great parliamentary leader before he had 
reached his forty-sixth year, and his career is 


and even precocious parliamentary capacity. 


Both Schoolboy and Statesman 


HAD the honor of 

knowing Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill very 
well, and of being asso- 
ciated with him in 
various parliamentary 
struggles. 
House of Commons 
during the whole of his 
more brilliant years, 
and I always saw in 








wonderful 





CHARLES JAMES FOX : 
the statesman. He had the brains, the energy 
and the comprehensive intellect of the statesman, 
and the exuberant animal spirits, the delight in 
mere escapade and adventure which might well 
be regarded as characteristic of the schoolboy. 

He told me himself that he had learned almost 
nothing during his collegiate career, and that 


only after entering the House of Commons did | 


he set himself to study patiently all the subjects 
which he found necessary to secure a com- 
manding position in debate. 

He created a political party all his own, a 
party composed of four members, including 


himself, the others being Arthur Balfour, now 


prime minister, Sir John Gorst, lately a mem- 
ber of the Conservative administration, and Sir 
Henry Drummond Wolff, who, after a dis- 
tinguished career in the House of Commons, 
gave himself up altogether to the business of 
diplomacy. 

The Fourth Party, as it was instantly called 
in the House of Commons, was not so named 
because of the numbers which constituted it, 
but because of the position which it took as 
a new political organization. There were already 
at that time three recognized parties in the 
House,—the Liberals, the Conservatives and 
the Irish National Party,—and the determina- 
tion of Lord Randolph Churchill was to create 
a new party, which should be absolutely inde- 
pendent of all the others, which should lend a 
helping hand to the Conservatives on the rare 
occasions when Lord Randolph approved of 
their goings-on; to the Liberals on the still 
rarer occasions when Lord Randolph and his 
followers fell in with their views; and to the 
Irish National Party on the more frequent 
oceasions when Lord Randolph believed that 


| to lend them his support might obstruct and 


Commons he was about thirty-three years | 


of age, and had reached a time of life which 
is not usually associated with parliamentary 
precocity. 

Even then he was for nine sessions of his 
parliamentary career regarded as little else than 
an eccentric personage, and indeed, a sort of 
parliamentary bore. His speeches were not 
listened to in the House, and long before this 
he had quarreled with his early political 
patrons, and proclaimed himself a devoted 
Conservative. 

Yet the reputation of precocity still clung to 
him, partly because of the great success he had 
made by his youthful novels and partly because 
he had displayed in the House of Commons 
all the eccentricity, the self-conceit and the lack 
of any sense of responsibility which are usually 
associated with the idea of parliamentary pre- 
cocity. 

The curious fact is that all the time his fre- 
quent speeches had failed to attract the amount 
of interest and attention which is usually given 
to the efforts of youthful and ill-regulated genius. 
We know how, after a while, he obtained 
a complete success, and compelled the House of 


irritate the two great rival parties in Parliament. 

It was because of this latter part of Lord 
Randolph’s purpose that I became frequently 
associated with him in political ventures and 
episodes; and I thus had many opportunities of 
appreciating his great and genuine political 


| capacity even under these curious conditions. 
He had begun as a slow and unimpressive | and assailed some political novement or decision 


speaker, but he was soon able to display an 


I sat in the | 


him a strange and even | 
blending | 
of the schoolboy and | 








work of administration that Lord Randolph’s 
true powers at last made themselves known; 
and just before his early death he had satisfied 
the world as to his qualification for the highest 
offices of administration. His death was recog- 
nized all over the world as the premature close 
of a great career. 


A Remarkable Illustration 





|" is a very natural 
transition to pass 
from Lord Randolph 
Churchill to his son, 
Winston Spencer 
Churchill, whose 
career is one of the 
most remarkable illus- 
trations of parliamen- 
tary precocity known 
to the present day. 

Winston Churchill is 
now in his thirtieth 
year, and he became 
a member of the House of Commons four years 
ago. 

He broke at once through all the old familiar 
rules which laid down the doctrine that a young 
member of Parliament ought to study the way: 
of the House long and carefully before he 
ventures to make any trial of his capacity 
for debate. He began to address the House 
almost immediately after his election to a seat 
in the assembly, and from the very beginning 
he made it clear to all who heard him and to 
all who read of him that he would prove a bold, 
independent and brilliant debater. 

Now | should think that the birth and the 
inherited name of the young debater must have 
been rather against than in favor of his first 
attempt. All the elder members of the House 
were familiar with the style and the great 
qualities of Lord Randolph Churchill, and the 
natural inclination in such a ease is to contrast 
the attempt of the newcomer with the success 
|of his father, and to expect accordingly some 
deficiencies and some disqualifications for an 
equal triumph. 

But the House of Commons was impressed 
in a different way from the very beginning, and 
|saw in the young man the qualities which 
might well insure for him in time a parliamen- 
tary position like that achieved after many 
| unsuccessful experiments by his gifted father. 
| Winston Churchill does not show any marked 
resemblance in his form asa debater to the style 
}and the manner of his father. There is cer- 
| tainly nothing of imitation about him. He has 
a manner and a style entirely his own, and he 
| resembles his father chiefly in his independence, 
his courage, his happy command of effective 
phrases, his skill in argument and his thorough 

freedom from the mere traditions of party. 
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His American Mother. 





E is, as most of my 

American readers 
well know, the son of 
an American woman, 
Lord Randolph Churech- 
ill having taken a wife 
from an American 
family whose name is 
familiar to the public 


on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Winston 
Churchill began his 








career as a member of 
the Conservative Party, 
but he has shown 
himself absolutely untrammeled by party tradi- 
tions, and has proved that he can form a 
| judgment of his own on all great public ques- 
| tions, and that he can stand up for what he 
| believes to be the right side of every debate, 
no matter what may be the attitude taken by 
| the government. Again and again he condemned 
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| for which Lord Salisbury’s government was 


| extraordinary readiness and command as a/ responsible, and proved his determination to 





debater. 


Lord Randolph's Skill. 





himself an orator 
of the highest order, 


instinct which discov- 
ers and the debating 
skill which exposes the 
weak points in an oppo- 
nent’s case, and 


taneous and sarcastic 
reply. He was most 








| . : ail . ‘ 
| the ministerial majority when the question in 


E never proved | debate came to a division. 








LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL. 


0 short a space of time. 

Many of the great parliamentary leaders in 
‘hose distant days, men like Charles James 
“ox, obtained a leading position in the House 
if Commons at a time of life which would be 


Commons to acknowledge the truth of the pre- 
diction he had made on the failure of his first 
speech, that the time would come when ad] 
House would have to listen to him. The story | of a schoolboy bent on making mischief. 
only testifies to the change which had come| But underneath all this there was ever, as I 
garded as utterly immature for such a position | about in public opinion since the days when | have already said, a genuine capacity for com- 
1 Our more slow and steady-going times. | the youthful Pitt was welcomed as Chancellor | prehending the real meaning and estimating the 
No matter how great the political capacities of the Exchequer and the youthful Charles | true proportions of every political movement, and 
the young member or how brilliant his James Fox was able to lead a party. |a thorough understanding of the ultimate busi- 
irliamentary eloquence, it would seem out of Disraeli of course had no advantages of birth | ness of statesmanship. It was only when the 
1¢ nature of things that he should expect any- | and rank to recommend him, but it is still none | Fourth Party had ceased its independent exist- 
‘ning beyond a very subordinate place before he | the less surprising that he should have failed | ence and its members had taken to the real 


genial in manner, a 








go in for what he believed to be right without 
any regard for the effect which his arguments 
and his appeals might have on the numbers of 


I do not and cannot profess to have been 


| always in agreement with the views he pro- 
but no man could show | claimed, but I cannot help admiring the inde- 
to better effect the | pendence and absolute sincerity of his political 


conduct in the House. His coming there has 
added a new power to parliamentary debate. 
Another instance of the same kind may be 


| found in the person of Lord Hugh Cecil, a 
the | 
happy power of spon-| who was Prime Minister of England. 
| Salisbury himself, by the way, was an instance 
|of parliamentary precocity. 
| 1830, and as Lord Robert Cecil was elected 
delightful political comrade, and he led his| to the House of Commons in 1853. 
unceasing warfare with the frank enjoyment | distinction almost at once as a brilliant debater. 


younger son of the late Marquis of Salisbury, 
Lord 


Ile was born in 
He won 


Lord Hugh Cecil acted for some time as 
private secretary to his father, and became a 
member of the House of Commons in 1895. 
His parliamentary career thus far has been one 
of absolute independence. He has already 
acquired a distinct and peculiar place in the life 
of the House of Commons. He is a devoted 
Churehman, and be attacks the Conservative 
government without mercy whenever he thinks 
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that the ruling administration is not stanch | creating an active and powerful party in the | | Or otherwise, would not prevent Uncle Jeremiah 


enough in its support of what he believes to be 
religious principles. He has formed a small 
independent party of his own. 

There is an amusing story told about a remark 
made by the late Lord Salisbury concerning 
the achievements of his son, which perhaps 
imay be new to some of my American readers. 
It requires a short preliminary explanation in 
order to make its humor intelligible on the 
American side of the Atlantic. Many parts of 
London, where there is a population not always 
quite amenable to order, have been infested of 
late years by riotous and lawless gangs, who 
have come to be known under the name of the 
liooligans. Somebody was telling Lord Salis- 
bury—so the story goes—that his son was really 





House of Commons. This somebody appears | 


to have observed that there was some difficulty | 
about finding a telling and appropriate name | 
| chairs, the homely, cheap coffin, where rested 


for Lord Hugh Cecil’s group of followers. 
Thereupon Lord Salisbury quietly asked : 
‘*Why not call them the Hughligans ?” 
Parliamentary precocity may usually be taken | 
as a forecast of real parliamentary success. 
If a man has in him the genuine qualities, the | 
sooner he sets to work at demonstrating them | 
the better are the auguries for his coming career. 
The temperament which impels him to try his 
chance and show what is in him at the earliest 
possible opportunity may in most cases be taken 


as evidence that he is conscious of an innate’ 


force destined to command success. 
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gzip RIER, where are my black kid 
gloves?’’ Uncle Jeremiah dropped 

CGXE his heavy, bony frame into the kitchen 
ame He had a cup of boneset tea in his 
hand. Uncle Jeremiah was always taking 
something for his health. 

Aunt Maria looked across at him through the 
fragrant sizzling steam of the doughnuts she 
was frying. ‘‘Land! Don’t ask me. I s’pose 
they’re in the pocket of your funeral coat.’’ 

‘*Mebbe they are,’’ responded Uncle Jere- 
miah, ‘‘mebbe they are.’’ From the surprising 
placidity of his tones it seemed probable that 
he had known where the gloves were, but had 
merely ventured this remark as a wedge to open 
conversation. 

Aunt Maria came toward him with a dough- 
nut on the end of her fork. ‘*Want one?’’ she 
asked, dropping it cleverly 
en the rim of his cup, where 
it fitted perfectly. Aunt 
Maria lived to give, but her 
generosity was limited, 
under Uncle Jeremiah’s 
supervision, principally to 
eatables. 

He sighed heavily now 
as he mingled the sweet 
fat of the doughnuts with 
the bitterness of the boneset 
tea. 

“It seems a long spell 
since we’ve had a visitation 
of Providence.’’ 

‘Not any too long for 
me!’’ declared Aunt Maria, 
cheerfully, from over her 
doughnuts. 

‘*Man is as grass,’’ went 
on Uncle Jeremiah, watch- 
ing the brown circles 
increase in the colander. 
‘Then, with sudden vexation 
at his wife’s lack of, curi- 
osity, he asked, “Don't you 
take no interest in your 
dyin’ neighbors ?’’ 

‘*l’d enough sight rather 
take some interest in the 
livin’ ones,” averred Aunt 
Maria. 

‘* James Newcomb’s going 
to be buried this afternoon.’’ 

Aunt Maria was roused 
now. ‘‘ Jeremiah Wilkins,’’ 
she declared, turning upon him, ‘‘you don’t 
mean to say you’re going to his funeral ?”’ 

Jeremiah sat up straight in his chair. “T’d 
like to know why not?’’ Then he added, anx- 
iously, ‘‘You don’t think I’ll take cold, do 
you?”’ 

‘*Land, no, not this warm day!’’ There was 
silence for a moment, until Aunt Maria conde- 
scended to continue: ‘‘I didn’t say a word 
when you went to Ezra Holt’s funeral, and he 
a second cousin of a second cousin and the 
funeral private, nor when you drove clear over 
to Willis on a hayin’ day to see ’em bury Mary 
Rand, that you never more’n knowed by sight. 
But I declare, I didn’t believe you’d have the 
cheek to go to James Newcomb’s funeral !’’ 

**I’d like to know why not?’’ repeated Uncle 
Jeremiah. 

Mrs. Wilkins had turned back to the stove. 
‘*Well, if you haven’t got sense enough to know 
why not, I don’t see as I’ve got any call to tell 
you.’’ She was quiet for a moment, and then 
burst forth, as if the unnecessary information 
must out: ‘‘After holding that little mortgage 
on his house, and he payin’ you more’n it was 
worth in interest, and you writin’ him while 
he was sick that you were going to foreclose— 
my, I wouldn’t ever want to see him again, 
dead or alive, J know!” 

‘* Business is business, Marier.”? Uncle 
Jeremiah’s voice was raised with this precept. 

‘And funerals is funerals!’’ declared Aunt 
Maria, bearing the doughnuts to the pantry. 

From which certain predilections of Uncle 
Jeremiah may be inferred. City people have 
sO many resources that they seldom include 
church-going or funeral-attending in the list of 
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their amusements; but in small villages these 
are often the chief relaxation. Not a funeral 
far or wide but Uncle Jeremiah must attend 
it, and to say that he enjoyed these occasions 
is not far from the truth. His long face, 
naturally lugubrious, was always appropriate, 
and his ready quotations were of the greatest 
assistance to sympathizing friends. 

That afternoon his wife watched him with 
some asperity as he fastened on his white collar 
and carefully arranged his black tie. 

‘*Then you don’t want to come with me, 
Marier?’’ he asked, as he drew on his black 
kid gloves. 


**No, I don’t. Nobody’s invited me, and 


I’m not going.’’ 
“I didn’t s’pose folks sent out engraved 
invitations to funerals.’’ 


Uncle Jeremiah’s 
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“WE'RE GETTING UP A LITTLE PURSE FOR THE WIDOW.” 


tone was sareastic. ‘‘I think it shows respect 
to the dead.”” He stepped out of the kitchen 
door into the heat ofthe summer afternoon, 
and was soon going up the road. 

It was not merely Uncle Jeremiah’s black 
gloves, clean white collar and black tie, nor his 
long coat, shining on the shoulder-blades from 
frequent contact with the backs of funeral chairs, 
but there was also that in his soft footfall, in 
the droop of his head beneath his beaver and in 
the swing of his lean figure which was funereal. 

To-day, when he came in sight of the house, 
Uncle Jeremiah felt a twinge of disappointment. 
It was a small place, on the outskirts of the 
town. There were only a hearse and a covered 
carryall waiting by the corner of the fence. 
Evidently few would be invited to go to the 
grave. Uncle Jeremiah always hoped for this 
invitation, and often received it; but here it 
was plainly impossible. A thin band of crape, 
with a hint of poverty in its slenderness, fluttered 
from the glass door-bell. 

Jeremiah paused a moment on the narrow 
step to mop his heated forehead. ‘‘I hope I 
ain’t got a sunstroke!’’ he murmured. 

The undertaker opened the door and admitted 
this well-known mourner with an inclination 
of his head. One would have supposed that so 
prominent a funeral attendant as Uncle Jere- 
miah would have had the squeak taken out of 
his boots, but they resounded with mournful 
emphasis as he tiptoed across the matting of 
the front room and steered himself between the 
waiting rows of cane-seated or haircloth chairs. 

Uncle Jeremiah seated himself on the sofa 
and glanced about. Te was really taking an 
inventory of his property. Sympathy, funereal 
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| from having his due. 
The little room was very poorly furnished. 
There was practically nothing in it but the 


the body of the unsuccessful man, and Uncle 
Jeremiah. It was early for the funeral, and 
the minister had not yet arrived. The door 
into the next room was ajar, and Uncle Jere- 
miah could hear the sound of half-stifled sobs. 

Then neighbors began to shuffle softly into 
the room and drop into the expectant chairs. 
‘They looked at Uncle Jeremiah on entering, as 
if doubtful as to the propriety of recognition. 
Uncle Jeremiah always took the lead in funeral 
etiquette. He inclined his head with a resound- 
ing sigh, and each arrival did the same. The 
terms of Uncle Jeremiah’s intimacy with the 
dead man nobody knew; but since deceased 
persons seemed invariably to be special acquaint- 
ances of his, nobody inquired. James Newcomb 
and his wife had kept to themselves, and 
Jeremiah Wilkins never talked about his affairs. 

A few moments before the time for the service 
the door into the adjoining room was pushed 
open, and Miss Crowe entered the room. Miss 
Crowe was a well-meaning, keen-eyed, sharp- 
tongued spinster. With one glance about the 
room she singled out Uncle Jeremiah. She 
came straight toward him and sat down on the 
sofa, almost telescoping his stovepipe hat. 
Her voice was pitched to a whisper which 
hissed penetratingly through the room and 
reached every ear 

‘*We’re getting up a little purse for the widow. 
She ain’t got a thing left. I understand the 
house is gone. I didn’t know but what you’d 
like to help out.’’ 

The room was well-filled now. Uncle Jere- 
miah knew that everybody was watching him 
out of the corners of their down-drooped eyelids, 
and listening for his response. He turned red. 
He thrust his hands into the pockets of his 
funeral coat, and then into the pockets of his 
funeral trousers. But there was only a dime 
to be found. Heretofore, instead of demanding 
anything, funerals had 
bestowed something upon 
him, such as a free ride to 
the cemetery or sweet com- 
pliments. It would hardly 
be fair to Uncle Jeremiah to 
say that these were among 
the chief attractions of a 
funeral ; but he did feel that 
the present demand was an 
imposition. It was impos- 
sible to express this now, 
for Miss Crowe’s tongue 
was sharp. 

He bent forward and 
whispered in her ear, very 
softly, that nobody might 


hear: ‘‘I haven’t got but 
ten cents with me. You’ll 
have to —’’ 


“*What did yousay ? Speak 
a little louder.’’ 

Thereupon Uncle Jere- 
miah was forced to make 
it plain to the assembled 
company that he had no 
money with him. 

He was compelled to add, 
as he afterward declared, 
“*for decency’s sake,’’ 
‘*You come round to-mor- 
row, Miss Crowe, and I’ll 
give you something.” 

Miss Crowe left him then, 
and went the rounds of the 
room, receiving what might 
be termed a liberal response, 
considering the limited means of the givers. 
Then the minister came in, and the short, sad 
service was held. It is probable that James 
Newcomb felt little regret at leaving a world in 
which fortune had always seemed unkind, and 
the attendants on his funeral knew him too 
little to feel great grief at losing him. All the 
sorrow of the occasion seemed concentrated in 
the adjoining room, whence every now and 
then came the sound of a low, restrained moan. 

When it was all over Uncle Jeremiah was 
the last to leave. Why, it would be hard to 
tell ; but ‘‘the house of mourning,’’ as Jeremiah 
termed it, had always a strange fascination for 
him. As he stood on the steps, at last, lost in 
funereal meditations, the widow came out of the 
front door and passed him. 

He stepped forward and held out his hand. 
‘*My poor, afflicted sister !’’ 

Despite its apparent triteness, this remark 
had always been received with appreciation by 
the relatives of the deceased; but the woman 
did not seem to see his outstretched hand. She 
gave him a startled, reproachful look out of her 
tear-swollen eyes, then shrank into the crape 
breadths of her bonnet as she stepped on. 

Miss Crowe was talking to somebody just 
behind. ‘‘Yes, Mis’ Freeman lent her that 
bonnet. It’s two or three sizes too large, but I 
told her to do her hair up on top of her head, 
and it would fill it out. I guess she forgot it.’’ 

Poor little woman! She had forgotten every- 
thing in her grief. She sat now in the shabby, 
borrowed carryall, sobbing between the volu- 
minous folds of black, with the borrowed crape 
bonnet pressed far down over her ears. 

The funeral was a bitter disappointment to 








Uncle Jeremiah. There had been no carriages, 
nobody had appreciated his coming, and last, 
but not least, he had been asked to subscribe 
to a fund for the widow. 

‘*Well, did you enjoy the funeral ?’’ asked 
Aunt Maria, when Uncle Jeremiah entered the 
kitchen on his return. There was not a hint 
of sareasm in her voice. 

“H’m! Well, ’twa’n’t much; quiet and 
plain. He looked pretty bad. I don’t know 
but I was foolish to go over. *T was a dreadful 
hot walk. If it hadn’t been for showin’ respect, 
I’d have stayed at home. The remarks weren’t 
particularly edifyin’.’’ - 

The next day, at noon, while Aunt Maria 
was again engaged in her favorite occupation 
of baking, Uncle Jeremiah came hurriedly in 
from the field. 

‘**T don’t feel well, Marier. I’m afraid I’m 
goin’ to have an attack. I guess I’ll go to 
bed.’’ 

Aunt Maria was tranquil. ‘‘I would if I 
was you, Jeremiah. You get into bed, and I’ 
put a hot stove cover to your feet and make you 
some ginger tea.’’ 

Uncle Jeremiah was subject to ‘‘attacks,’’ 
and Aunt Maria was inured to them. Nobody 
ever knew what the matter was. The doctor 
was seldom called in, for Aunt Maria was an 
excellent nurse, and as Uncle Jeremiah put it, 
‘‘understands my constitution.’’ 

A slight pain in his head, a little indigestion, 
and Uncle Jeremiah always went to bed, to 
emerge in a day or two as well and hearty as 
ever, but with a vivid description of his attack, 
which pictured him on the brink of the grave, 
rescued by the sudden interposition of Provi- 
dence. It was quite evident that, despite his 
fondness for funerals, Uncle Jeremiah had no 
desire to attend his own. 

After Uncle Jeremiah was in bed Aunt Maria 
administered a warming draft of ginger tea, and 
placed a hot stove cover, done up in newspapers, 
at his feet. But Uncle Jeremiah was more 
nervous than usual. 

**T feel dreadful faint, Marier,’’ he remon- 
strated, lying back on the pillow. 

“*T’ll bring you a hot cup of tea,’’ offered Aunt 
Maria. 

The first principle of Aunt Maria’s nursing 
was to administer the greatest variety of heal- 
ing drafts in the largest doses possible. It 
must be admitted that this treatment had 
always succeeded with Uncle Jeremiah. 

When she brought in the tea he was more 
worried. ‘‘I’m awful feverish!’’ he declared. 

‘“‘Why, no, you ain’t.”” Aunt Maria felt his 
forehead. ‘‘You’ve got a nice moisture out 
over you.”’ 

**T’ve got a dreadful pain in my side, Marier. 
I’m afraid it’s my heart.”? Uncle Jeremiah 
laid his hand on the outside of the quilt. 

‘*Your heart ain’t on that side, so I guess it 
ain’t your heart,’’ said Aunt Maria, dryly. 

Then she went into the kitchen to mix some 
boneset tea and molasses. 

‘*He’s hypo, that’s what ails him!’’ she 
murmured, between her steps. 

‘*Marier,’’ called Uncle Jeremiah, from the 
inner room, ‘‘you don’t s’pose James Newcomb 
had anything catchin’, do you?” 

“Land, no! Anyway, it wouldn’t have 
shown so quick as this.’’ 

Uncle Jeremiah, in the quiet of the bedroom, 
with his wife’s monotonous steps sounding 
outside, fell asleep. He felt stifled when he 
awoke. It was a warm day and the room was 
very close. With a hot cover at his feet, the 
bedclothes piled high above him and the hot 
doses of ginger and tea, it is small wonder that 
he was perspiring. He was sure that it was 
the death sweat on his brow. He felt for his 
heart; it beat so tranquilly that in his anxiety 
he could not locate it. The world seemed 
sinking away from him. He was about to call 
‘*Marier!’’ when he heard the sound of a voice 
in the kitchen. 

‘*He said he’d give me something if I called 
to-day. I’ve got most a hundred dollars. She 
ain’t got a thing left ’cept some old furniture. 
She says the house is mortgaged, and somebody 
was just going to foreclose. I feel dreadful sorry 
for her. She’s a nice little woman, so plain 
spoken and sad-appearin’. He had the typhoid, 
you know, and she nursed him splendid.’’ 

“Typhoid!’?’ Uncle Jeremiah felt his hands 
grow colder and his head hotter, and he breathed 
with more difficulty. 

‘* You didn’t go to the funeral, Mis’ Wilkins?” 

‘‘Land, no!’’ responded Aunt Maria’s com- 
fortable voice. ‘‘I always said I wa’n’t neve! 
goin’ to any more funerals ’n I could help 
Jeremiah’s and mine’s all I can attend to.’’ 

‘Well, how much do you think he’ll give’ 
I’d like to give it to her soon’s I can. She’ 
dreadful worried; don’t know what she’ll co 
nor where she’ll go. I say the judgment « 
the Lord’ll come on folks that foreclose « 
widows. How much do you think he’ll give 

“I don’t know. He ain’t feeling very we'' 
to-day.’’ This was a sort of excuse for Un 
Jeremiah’s probably small contribution. Av: 
Maria herself had always enough to eat ai 
wear, but never an opportunity to fulfil h 
generous impulses: ‘‘I’Il go and ask him.’’ 


She came into the room where Jeremiah w: 
He sat up in bed and peered at her through t! 
half-dusk. 

“Shut that door, Marier!’’ 
whisper. 


He spoke in 
Maria shut the door and stared © 

















him. He was very pale. ‘‘Marier, I’m dyin’. 
I’ve caught it.’’ 

**Caught what?” 

‘*The typhoid.’’ 

‘*Land, no, you ain’t!’”’ said Aunt Maria. 
‘*?*Tain’t very catchin’. ’Twouldn’t show as 
soon as this, anyway.’’ 

**I don’t know about that, Marier. I feel so 
faint, and there’s a pain shootin’ all over me. 
Seems to come straight from my heart. I’ve 
got a delicate frame that’s likely to take things. ”’ 

Aunt Maria felt of his head, and tried to find 
his pulse. ‘‘Now don’t you worry; it’s only a 
little mite fast.’ But his nervousness had begun 
to work on her. 

‘*That’s the worst funeral I ever attended. 
don’t see —’’ 

Here there was a call from the kitchen : ‘‘ Mis’ 
Wilkins !”’ 

‘‘It’s Miss Crowe. She came over to see if 
you wouldn’t give something for Mis’ New- 
comb.’’ Suddenly she turned upon him. ‘‘Why 
don’t you give her that mortgage? ’Tain’t 
such a very big one.’’ 

Uncle Jeremiah found a stronger voice: ‘‘Do 
you want to be left a penniless widow ?”’ 

**T wouldn’t mind a mite—about bein’ penni- 
less, I mean. I wouldn’t be so bad off as Mis’ 
Newcomb. But you ain’t going this time, 
Jeremiah.’’ 

Here Uncle Jeremiah heaved a resounding 
groan. ‘‘I’m at death’s door, but you’ve got 
no feelin’, Marier. The blood’s settlin’ under 
my nails.’” Again he groaned, and again Miss 
Crowe called. Aunt Maria hurried from the 
room. She was eager to get rid of the caller, 
and she really felt anxious about her husband. 

“Mr. Wilkins don’t feel very well,’’ she 
began, hurriedly, when again her name was 
called, this time in an eager voice: ‘‘ Marier!’’ 

She hurried back to the bedroom. Uncle 
Jeremiah was again sitting up. ‘‘You go to 
the secretary in the corner and you open the 
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stayed a week 
in the sacred 
Hindu city of Benares. 
My companion, Ste- Av 
vens, and I had ben Se. 
journeying down the B “GEORGE 
broad plain of the 

Ganges, on our way across India by bicycle. 
As we had had little to eat along our route but 
boiled rice, coarse flapjacks, parched peas, and 
occasionally a little buffalo’s milk, we found in 
the comfortable European hotel of the holy city 
a grateful respite from our jungle hardships. 

We were almost the only foreigners in Benares, 
for every man, woman and child who could 
possibly do so had deserted the up-country for 
the winter excitement of Calcutta. One evening, 
however, a third guest presented himself at the 
dinner-table, and, as sometimes happens when 
men are thrown together in far-off lands, we 
became better acquainted with him in the next 
hour than we might have done in half a life- 
time at home. 

He was a comparatively young man, a Mr. 
Reid, a mining engineer, and—not to enlarge 
upon the story of an interesting and adventurous 
career—he was now employed in the service of 
the East India Copper-Mining Company, whose 
operations in Sikhim are well known in metal 
trade circles. 

He was bound on a prospecting tour for a 
district nearly two hundred miles to the north 
of us, up in the foot-hills of the Himalayas, 
almost on the Nepalese frontier, where there 
were ancient copper- workings, which had long 
since been abandoned by the native miners, but 
which modern methods might perhaps make 
remunerative. The country he was about to 
penetrate was rough, infested with wild animals, 
and contained scarcely a European at that time 
of year. It naturally fell out, therefore, that 
Reid should invite us to join his lonely and 
adventurous jaunt, and we in turn welcomed 
so unusual an opportunity to see the country in 
its roughest aspect. 

Although it was too early in the season for 
systematic hunting, the abundance of big game 
gave promise of all the excitement we cared for. 
Through the kindness of a gentleman in the 
Bengal Bank, to whom we had a letter of 
introduction, Stevens and I were equipped with 
& pretty complete hunting outfit. We left our 
bicyeles and extra baggage behind at the hotel, 
with instructions that they were to be for- 
warded to our home address in case we were 
not heard from. 

We took the train as far as Gorakhpur, where 
Reid found awaiting him his khitmutgar, or 
native assistant, Ram Chunder, who had come 

'p direct from Calcutta in charge of three cases 
f guneotton, the electric detonating apparatus, 
\nd some other requisites for the expedition. 

There was a small branch line of railroad 

nder construction from this point to Uska 
sazar, fifty miles to the north, but it was not 
et in operation. As there was not such a 
hing as a European gharry, or other reputable 
‘onveyance to be had anywhere, we had to 
‘ontent ourselves with places in the camel dak, 
a cumbersome, lumbering two-story public stage. 
"his kept us three days more on the road. 

At Uska Bazar we engaged as guide and 
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left-hand drawer,—the key’s in my pants 
pocket,—and you lift up those papers and take 
out the under one.’’ Uncle Jeremiah paused 
with a long-drawn sigh. He modulated his 
voice to a more impressive weakness as he went 
on: “Yes, that’s it. It’s marked, ain’t it, 
‘James Newcomb’s mortgage’? You tell Miss 
Crowe to give it to Mis’ Newcomb. Put it 
and the note that goes with it in that long 
envelope. Now there ain’t no need for any 
judgment. Mebbe I’ll take the 
typhoid lighter.’’ 

Maria did not argue. She pushed 
the long, official-looking document 
into an envelope. Then, as she 
passed the head of the bed, she said 
suddenly, ‘‘You lay right down,’’ 
and she reached out her hand with 
an awkward touch on her husband’s 
grizzled hair. 

‘* Jeremiah says for me to give you 
this for Mis’ Newcomb.”’ Mrs. Wil- 
kins had taken the not wholly polite 
precaution to seal the envelope. 

Miss Crowe looked at it curiously. 
“Thank you. I want to give it to 
her right off. She’s about wore out, 
nursing and all that. Pneumony’s 
a dreadful hard disease to look after.’’ 

**Pneumony? I thought you said 
*twas typhoid.’’ 

‘*Land! Did1? No, ’twas pneu- 
mony; but it don’t make much difference, as 
I can see, so long’s it killed him. Good-by!’’ 

When Mrs. Wilkins went back into Jeremiah’s 
room he was still sitting up in bed. 

**T seem to feel considerable better.’’ 

Maria’s face beamed. ‘‘You don’t say!’ 


‘*T s’pose I might get up an’ sit real quiet in | 


the kitchen, if you’ll hand me my clothes.’’ 
Here was a prolonged sound between a sigh and 


agroan. ‘‘I don’t know but there is such a thing | 


as carryin’ respect to the dead a little too far.” 


LD ANIMALS. 
ty Tee porter a native ac- 

quainted with the 
region, and we had the 
good fortune to find 
three hardy country 
ponies for ourselves, as 
well as a bullock ekka 
for the baggage. As 
for the thin, lithe Ram Chunder, he travelled 
afoot, and was never far away when anything 
was wanted. Give him but leave to dream over 
the incense of his coconut pipe and you would 
never hear a complaint from him. 

On the third day we had to dismiss the ekka. 
The path had become too rough for a wheeled 
vehicle. Ram Chunder and the Uska Bazar 
bearer “had to carry what we could not stow 
away in our saddle-bags. 

Our progress was slow, but before noon we 
came in sight of the foot-hills of the Himalayan 
chain. Above them we could here and there 
catch a glimpse of the overtowering peaks of 
the Snowy Range, rising majestic and awful 
away beyond in the unknown interior of 
Nepal—‘‘those divinest altars’? before which, 
‘like a praying carpet,’’ lies spread the green 
valley of the Ganges. 

As we entered the hills and began to ascend, 
we traversed a luxuriantly wooded region and 
encountered startling examples of tall, slender 
bamboos and other tropical plants, flourishing 
side by side with the vegetation characteristic 
of the temperate zone. 

We reached the village of Barwa, our night’s 
objective, without mishap. There is not in 
Barwa a dak bungalow, or anything approxi- 
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reconnoiter in the vicinity of the mine, we were 
accompanied by a volunteer escort of nearly a | 


dozen men. 

After a walk of about four miles we came to 
the place. All round was yirgin forest, and 
in the midst of the profuse verdure there was 
occasionally, at this altitude, a straggling maple 
or beech to remind us of home. 

We found the mine without difficulty. We 
saw two entrances. One was a cavernous 
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A TRAIN OF WILD 


| opening somewhat higher than a man; the 
other was a hole that one could hardly have 
|crawled through. The confusion of tracks 
round about, some of them evidently made by 
| heavy animals, prompted us to act with circum- 
| spection. 

At their own instance the men fell heartily 
| to work to build in a large tree commanding the 
smaller orifice of the mine a scaffolding of bam- 
boo poles thonged together with twisted splints 
from bamboo tips. When this was completed 
they fashioned a rude ladder of the same 
materials for us to ascend by. 

Meanwhile Reid, after a wary inspection of 
the place, concluded that, as a preliminary step, 
it would be well in any event to blow up the 
mine with a charge of guncotton before making 
any attempt to explore it. 

Stevens and I were set to guard the mine, 
while some of the men, under Ram Chunder’s 
direction, made a wickerwork hatch of strong 
bamboos thickly, woven and interwoven. This 
we placed before the larger opening, and reén- 
forced with a barricade of rocks and 
tree trunks. 

Further search on the hillside above 
had revealed the existence of what 
appeared to have been intended for an 
air- and light-shaft. Into this shaft 
we proceeded to lower with the 
greatest care a heavy charge of gun- 
cotton. 

Eight octagonal blocks of the stuff 
had been placed in the sheet-metal © 
canister —as harmless-looking as so ‘ 
many cakes of soap, although a single 
one of them was capable of destroying 
our whole party in the winking of an 
eye. We paid out nearly eighty feet of rope, 
little by little, very cautiously, before we felt 
the infernal thing strike bottom. 

Connected with the fulminate bridge of the 
cartridge in the usual way were two insulated 
wires for electrically detonating the charge at 
the desired moment. 

These wires we strung along down the 
hillside, and the ends we pulled up into our 
perch in the tree branches. 

The natives were extremely interested in 
these mysterious operations. The air of the 
hills sharpens men’s perceptions always, and 









mating a house of entertainment. Huts of | these fellows seemed to feel little of the fatalistic 
bamboo chinked with mud offer little hospitality, | indifference that takes all the healthy curiosity 
anyway, and a night or two out of a Bengali of the 
in the open air was nothing jungle. The Uska Bazar 
less than a luxury in that eens: man had been retailing to 
balmy Indian winter. ” saat b them the warnings he had 
Inquiry confirmed Reid’s LF @ wr had about the terrible de- 
opinion that the deserted ii) \ ‘Bo t/s- —-- structiveness of guncotton; 
~— Yack ge? but when Ram Chunder 


mine was now within easy 
reach. That dark and 
unexplored hollow in the 
mountain was notorious throughout the adjacent 
country, and held in the greatest horror by the 
villagers as the supposed retreat of many wild 
animals. Great havoc had been committed by 
these beasts among the oxen and sheep, and it 
had not been three weeks since a woman had 
been killed and devoured right within sight of 
the village. 

When we arrived we found the community in 
consternation. The Hindus feel a sacred ten- 
derness for life in all its forms, and it is contrary 
to their faith and the spirit of their civilization 
to kill any living thing. So it sometimes 
happens that a man-eating tiger will terrorize 
a whole community for months at a time. 

But if a European chances to appear on the 
scene at such a time, the natives feel no com- 
punction against begging him to kill the monster. 
They will even go so far as to point out the 
way to his lair, and do everything that may 
incidentally contribute to his downfall, although 
they will not actually strike a blow. 

Our experience in this instance verified what 
we had often been told. The natives were 
eager to pay off their old grudges. The next 
day, when we sallied out of the village to 
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tried to impress upon them 
that it was our intention to 
| blow up the mine, they only laughed at him 
j in a skeptical way, and still hovered round, 
watching our every act, inquisitive as ever. 

| At last, all the preliminaries having been 
|arranged, we warned them all with a “‘ Hut 
jao!’’ to be off. But it was only after earnest 
remonstrance that they were persuaded to take 
up their stand at a safer distance, for they 
were bent on losing sight of no part of the 
operations. 

We ascended to our scaffolding and drew the 
ladder up after us. Including Ram Chunder’s, 
we had four rifles to rely upon and little to fear. 
We assured ourselves that the magazines were 
supplied with cartridges and that everything 
was in readiness for instant use. Finally we 
completed the connections between the wires 
from the mine and the magneto detonator we 
had brought with us. 

We held our breath as Reid’s finger approached 
the innocent-looking switch that was to com- 
plete the circuit and explode the charge. Ram 
Chunder turned the crank of the magneto. 

* All right!’’ said the engineer. 


“ EKKA.” 





There was a moment of hushed suspense. 
Then followed the most terrific explosion I ever 
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heard. The air trembled and pulsated, the 
trees quivered, the very earth indeed seemed to 
| vibrate and sway, and an avalanche of stones 
and earth, started by the shock, came crashing 
| down the mountainside. 


I thought we were doomed. It seemed as if 


we must be swallowed up in the convulsion. 
The natives, who had been hanging furtively 
about, took to their heels, and fled recklessly 
into the bamboo thicket, seized with genuine 





zoo.”’ 


|terror. Ram Chunder rather enjoyed their 

predicanient, and kept shouting to them to run 
for their lives. Their ludicrous efforts to get 
lout of the way momentarily distracted my 
| attention from the mine itself. 

Suddenly there broke on the lull an inde- 
scribable confusion of howls, yells and snarls 
of rage. I hope I may never hear the like 
again. It was pandemonium opened wide. 
| Something plunged against the barricade from 
| the inside, and nearly beat it down. Then, 
| forestalled here, out of the smaller exit there 
}came tearing madly a train of wild anima): 
| sufficient to have stocked a ‘‘zoo.’’ 

There were several black leopards in the lead, 
bounding forward with incredible agility—and 

the black leopard, although not so large as the 

tiger by a good deal, is one of the most terrible 
and vicious of the wild animals of India. 

Following in their wake was a host of chetahs, 
jackals and other smaller animals; also we saw, 
hurriedly coiling themselves along, several great 
repulsive serpents, which Ram Chunder pro 
nounced pythons, although for myself 
I was doubtful, from their markings, 
what to call them. 

It occurred to me afterward that 
we saw no tigers, and I was a little 
surprised; but those animals do not 
often wander so far out of the jungle 
region, and we were too high up in 
the hills for them. 

In other circumstances our situation 
might have been precarious; but fortu- | 
nately, the explosion created such a — 
panic among the denizens of the mine 
that they tore past us, and scattered 
for cover in all directions, without 
tarrying for an instant to join issue with us. 
Itcould hardly have been a minute before 
the commotion was all over and the uproar 
had died away. 

It had all been very sudden, but we had had 

the presence of mind, notwithstanding the 
excitement of the moment, to discharge our 
rifles into the pack as they emerged from 
the cavern and swept past us. As the 
result, we now saw, lying on the ground just 
under our perch, an unusually fine specimen 
of black leopard, a male of large size, snarling 
savagely as he writhed in the agonies of 
| death. 
Two more bullets put him out of his misery. 
| We soon had him stripped of his fine coat, and 
| we left Ram Chunder and the porter quarreling 
over the teeth while we went to explore the 
mine. 

The explosion had been very effective. A 
large mass of rock had been dislodged from the 
roof of the gallery, and the passage was almost 
choked up with débris. A chetah and a small 
leopard cub we found half-buried. How many 
other animals had been covered up in their 
attempt to escape we never discovered. 

Reid carefully noted the results of the explo- 
sion. A rich vein of copper was disclosed, a 
thick seam of it being in the pure state. In 
short, the work had been so thorough and the 
evidences were so favorable that he considered 
further blasting unnecessary. 

After gathering up what specimens he desired 
for analysis, he returned with us to Barwa, 
whence we took our departure again the next 
morning for Benares, little desirous of need- 
lessly prolonging our stay in so wild a district. 
We shot one black deer on the way down and 
small game was plentiful. Beyond this the 
trip was without incident. 

Reid made a report to his company soon after, 
giving the details of his experiment, and before 
we left Calcutta they had decided to establish 
a mining-plant on the ground. 

In my sleeping-room, by my bedside, I now 
| have a fine rug, made of a black leopard pelt, 
to put me in mind of the most exciting adven- 
ture that befell me during my stay in India. 
It feels very soft and warm and pleasant to 
one’s feet on a cold winter morning. 
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A NEW YORK APARTMENT-HOUSE CONTAINING 
THREE HUNDRED “HOMES.” 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


he amount of resting one has to do after 
Labor day indicates that the holiday was 
not inappropriately named. 
iy is said that this has been a poor year for the 
summer resorts. The season has been com- 
fortable, however, for those who have stayed at 
home, a much more important consideration. 
M: John Burroughs has called attention to 
the gradual disappearance of the chip- 
munk, a loss which he regrets, as does every 
other lover of the woods, but for which he says 
he cannot account. We hope all the boy readers 
of The Companion are as ignorant of the cause 
as Mr. Burroughs. 


|" looking over the effects of a Massachusetts 
millionaire recently, his executors, who had 
handled vast sums until they grew to seem 
rather commonplace, ‘‘discovered personal prop- 
erty, hitherto unknown, to the amount of a 
million and a half.” The incident helps one 
to realize how large a large fortune is. And 
yet the emotions of these executors were only 
such as poor folk may experience. Who has not 
known the joyful surprise of finding a dime or 
a nickel in an unused pocket ? 

hen a volume of the sermons and essays 

of an American clergyman was presented 
to the Alake of Abeokuta in London recently, 
the Alake expressed his thanks, and said that 
such a book, advocating love to God and love 
to man, expressed what he himself recognized 
as being the foundation of all true religions. 
Abeokuta is the capital of the kingdom of Egba 
in Upper Guinea. It is evident that the civi- 
lizing effect of American ideas on religion, as 
well as on government, is manifesting itself in 
the distant parts of the earth. 

ar gives currency to many romantic stories, 

but few of them are more interesting or 
seem to be so well authenticated as that con- 
cerning the parentage of the Japanese general, 
Kuroki. A man claiming to be his nephew, 
now studying in Germany, has written a letter 
to the Berlin Tageblatt, correcting a Paris 
report that General Kuroki’s father was a 
Frenchman. The father, says the nephew, 
was a Pole, and moreover, a Pole who fled from 
Russia after the revolution of 1831, married a 
Japanese wife, and on his death-bed charged 
his son to avenge the wrongs of Poland. The 
story, if true, is one of the most interesting in 
modern history. 


y geeey sailor apprentices have received a 
high compliment from the British consul 
_ at Tangier. The captain of an American train- 
ing-ship at that port had promised his erew two 
days’ liberty on shore. The British consul pro- 
tested that it would be madness to let them land, 
as the kidnapping of Monsieur Perdicaris had 
- aroused a strong antiforeign feeling in the city ; 
but the captain kept his promise. When the 
time was up every man reported on board, sober 
and punctual. The British consul afterward 
said to the captain, ‘‘ Your men are wonders. 
They went everywhere, saw all the sights, and 
behaved themselves as well as any party of 
tourists I ever saw.’’ This comes of the efforts 
to get sailors who are sound and clean, morally 
and physically. sin 
henever men of real worth and high char- 
acter are long associated, neither sectional 
lines nor personal opinion nor past differences 
blind them to each other’s excellences. The 
death of George Graham Vest, recently Senator 
from Missouri, called forth eulogies from many 
men in many parts of the country; but it is 
doubtful if there was one more sincere than 
that by Senator Hoar of Massachusetts, spoken 
from the bed where he himself lay grievously 
ill. ‘‘He had the affection and respect of all 
his associates, of all parties,”’ said Senator 
Hoar. ‘‘He was a Confederate general and a 
Confederate Senator; but no official place or 
power occupied by such men could long hold 
apart a people who were neighbors. He was 
kindly, generous, chivalrous and loving.” 
he son recently born to the Emperor of all 
the Russias is heir apparent to his father’s 
throne. His birth is an important political 
event in the midst of one of the most critical 
and disturbing periods in the history of his 
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people. His father’s other children are all girls, 
who, by the law which has been in force for a 
century, are set aside in favor of male heirs. 
Had they grown up without a brother, they 
would have looked to their Uncle Michael, as 
their father’s successor. ‘The little Tsarevitch 
will be called Alexis, and if he reaches the 
throne, will be the second Tsar of that name. 
The first was the founder of the house of 
Romanof and father of Peter the Great. The 
coming of a royal son at this distressing moment 
is hailed by the Russian people as an omen of 
better fortune in the war. All the world hopes 
that the young prince may live to be a powerful 
and enlightened emperor. The happy father, 
Nicholas, will be envied by other European 
monarchs who have no male heir in direct 
descent—the Emperor of Austria, the King of 
Italy, King Leopold of Belgium, King Carel 
of Roumania and Queen Wilhelmina of Holland. 
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SUNSHINE OF LIFE. 


Own, if you can, one of those welcome faces 
That bring the sunshine to life’s shadowed places. 
Neuron Waterman. 
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TROUBLES OF THE CANDIDATE. 


or the presidential candidate the period 

between his nomination and the decisive 

day upon which all interest centers usually 
proves extremely trying. Wherever he passes 
the summer and autumn, reporters and photog- 
raphers are incessantly alert. So many people 
desire to see a nominee for the presidency, 
especially a new one, that he is constantly 
receiving visitors, and he frequently has to 
entertain incongruous groups of callers. 

Great discretion must be exercised by the 
candidate, for he can never feel quite sure of the 
effect of anything that he does or says. Every 
chance remark, every letter, every formal speech 
is closely examined by the opposition, in search 
of statements that may be used against him. 

In six contests during the last half-century 
one candidate was already oceupying the White 
House and running for reélection. Not since 
1896 have both candidates been storming the 
citadels from without, although this was the 
case for three campaigns in succession, beginning 
with 1876. 

Five of these contests between the candidate 
in the presidential chair and the one outside 
have gone into history. The sixth is now in 
progress. Lincoln, Grant and McKinley were 
successful, while Cleveland, in 1888, and Harri- 
son, in 1892, were defeated. The chances thus 
seem fairly even on this score. 

The battle is more evenly matched, certainly 
on its personal aspects, when both candidates 
are drawn from the field, because then they can 
do the same things. One is not restrained by 
the proprieties of the presidential office, nor is 
the other held back from efforts in which his 
rival cannot meet him. 

Although the man in office obviously has 
some advantages, he clearly labors under many 
obstacles. He must make decisions on the 
troubiesome questions of current administration, 
when the outside aspirant need tell what his 
policy would be only where it suits him to do so. 
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THE LAST “FORBIDDEN CITY.” 


ractically the last closed city in the world 

was opened when the British mission to 

Tibet, the purposes of which were set 
forth in The Companion for February 25th, 
reached Lassa early in August. 

For a hundred and fifty years, or since the 
Roman Catholic missionaries were expelled, in 
1754, after interfering in the politics of the 
country, the Chinese influence at Lassa—Tibet 
is a dependency of China—has been exerted to 
keep Europeans away from the country. Three 
or four have succeeded in getting inside the 
walls in disguise, but many more have made 
the attempt and failed. They have usually been 
met and ordered back before they crossed the 
last mountain barrier surrounding the city. 

Although Christians have been kept out, 
Buddhists from China and Asiatic Russia have 
been allowed to come and go with perfect free- 
dom. ‘Their visits have, indeed, been courted, 
for Lassa contains the most sacred shrine of the 
lamaist sect of Buddhism, and the chief lama 
is believed to be the reinearnation of Buddha 
himself. The exclusion of people of other 
religions, which began for political reasons, 
has continued because of Chinese jealousy of 
European influence, rather than because of 
Tibetan exclusiveness. 

Within the past five years much new informa- 
tion has been secured about Lassa. An Asiatic 
Russian Buddhist visited it in 1901 with a 
camera, and secured photographs of the city 
itself, of the hill on which the palace of the 
chief lama stands, of the residence of the 
representative of China, and other interesting 
places. 

The reports of the British commission are the 
first from any European visitants since the 
description of the place by two French priests 
who got into the city in 1846. It is widely 
believed that Europeans will hereafter be ad- 
mitted more freely, as a result of the events this 
summer, 

Colonel Younghusband, commander of the 
British expedition, will doubtless occupy the 





same position with regard to Tibet that Com- 
modore Perry occupies toward Japan, and the 
organization of the expedition will be regarded 
as one of the most noteworthy events in Lord 
Curzon’s career as Viceroy of India. 


* * 


YOUR PLACE. 


Where He hath put and keepeth you 
God hath no other thing to do. 
A. D. T. Whitney. 
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HUMAN HONEYCOMBS. 


ne of the most interesting sociological 
O changes in history is now going on in 
the housing of people in the large cities. 

It is, of course, generally known that the 
proportion of private dwellings to the number 
of apartment-houses is decreasing, but it is 
doubtful if even the well-informed are aware 
how great the decrease has been and how firmly 
the new order has become established. 

Last year, according to the records of the 
building department of New York, but sixty 
private houses were erected in the whole of 
Manhattan Island, whereas in the same period 
the number of new apartment-houses reached 
into the thousands. 

The fact is that nearly all New York now 
lives in apartments, flats or tenements. The 
name is determined by the size of the rent. 
Almost the whole residential portion of the city 
is a gigantic honeycomb. ‘The human _ bees 
enter their cells by a common entrance, seek 
their separate quarters, and there live in such 
degree of comfort as is possible under the cir- 
cumstances. 

What will be the effect on the home life? 
A chance paragraph in a New York news- 
paper gives at least one hint at an answer. 
The paragraph notes the lack of any provision 
for guests in a modern flat that can be had for 
a moderate rent, and describes the consterna- 
tion of a young married woman at the thought 
of company. In the old-fashioned home there 
was no virtue which shone more brightly than 
hospitality ; not the hospitality which takes a 
friend out to the nearest restaurant or hotel to 
dinner, but that which, in the good old phrase, 
made him ‘‘feel at home.” No more serious 
indictment could be brought against the apart- 
ment hotel than that it makes the entertainment 
of guests a burden, if not an impossibility. 
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BOOKS AND BOOKS. 


wenty years ago Lord Avebury, who was 

then Sir John Lubbock, made for a work- 

ing men’s club a list of what he regarded 
as the ‘‘best hundred books.’’ Not only at the 
time, but at frequent periods since then, this 
list has been the subject of vigorous criticisms. 
Discussion has been renewed by Lord Avebury’s 
recent revision of his own list. 

In the matter of these two lists several things 
are worth noting. First, Sir John Lubbock, 
a man of great learning and most scholarly 
attainments, would naturally be expected to 
prepare a list of books in which there should 
be nothing cheap or ephemeral ; and that he did. 

In the second place, although the books which 
he selected are divided among those which one 
reads for mental power, those which one reads 
for information and those which one reads for 
pleasure, the number in the first class is far 
the largest; and that, too, although the list 
was intended for unlearned working men. 

Thirdly, although the revised list differs 
slightly from the first one, it does differ. The 
books now recommended are all great books, 
but there have been omissions and additions. 
Doubtless Sir John prepared his first list as 
carefully as he prepared the revision ; but he is 
twenty years older, and some things which 
pleased or interested him two decades ago have 
lost their hold, while certain other things have 
taken their place in his life. 

So it is with most of us. The mental food 
which pleases to-day, like the physical nourish- 
ment we take, may seem insipid to-morrow ; 
nor can we ever be sure that our own feast is 
not our neighbor’s famine. We can, however, 
be sure of this: that certain books are as neces- 
sary to the strengthening of the mind as bread 
and meat are to the body, and that neither 
scholar nor working man can afford to do with- 


out them. 
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THE CAUSE OF PEACE. 


he International Peace Congress will hold 
ti in Boston this fall its thirteenth annual 

meeting. The congress last met in 
America in 1893, when it was held in Chicago. 
Influential delegates are expected this year from 
France, England and other countries of Europe. 
After the congress in Boston, peace meetings 
will take place in other important American 
cities. 

Before the middle of the last century a few 
courageous spirits, Charles Sumner and others, 
set on foot a movement intended, like this later 
propaganda, to civilize our civilization beyond 
the need of armed force. But the war in the 
Crimea, our own Civil War and the Franco- 
Prussian war blazed forth their contradic- 
tions of the reformers. Even since their work 
was taken up by men of the present generation 
there have been the ugly assertions of South 











Africa and of Manchuria that universal peace 
is still a dream. 

Something, however, has been achieved. Its 
fruits may be seen in ‘The Hague tribunal, the 
growing tendency toward treaties of arbitration 
and their enforcement, and still more broadly 
in the wide-spread feeling that the arbitrament 
of war is a clumsy method of settling disputes, 
no more worthy of continuance in this age than 
the practice of dueling. What was accepted 
as inevitable and admirable a hundred years 
ago, when Napoleon was winning his victories, 
now provokes the wide-spread horror which 
may precede the long-desired universal peace. 

There are those who would deplore the end 
of public fighting on earth as the signal for the 
end of physical courage. The friends of peace 
argue that even a higher quality of heroism 
will be developed by the many opportunities of 
leadership which a higher civilization will de- 
mand. Be that as it may, there is a growing 
willingness to convert the old adage, ‘‘In time 
of peace prepare for war,’’ into the new, “In 
time of temporary peace prepare for permanent 
peace.’’ It is to bring about this change—not 
at once in the slow-moving governments, but 
by degrees through individuals instructed in 
the true meanings of war and of peace—that 
such agencies as the coming congress hope to 
do their humane work. 
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SMALL BOYS IN THE BACK SEATS. 


ith the opening of the schools after the 
W long summer vacation it always seems 

queer to see such small boys in the 
back seats. Those who went out in June 
appeared considerably larger than the class that 
now take their places. Not only are these highest 
grade boys and girls of September younger than 
their predecessors of June, but they seem less 
prepared for the studies before them. 

It is much the same in life. Whenever new 
men come to the front to take places which 
have been long filled by their elders, it seems 
as if the world were falling into the hands of 
a younger generation. The lieutenants who 
become captains appear younger than ever to 
the colonels who look on. 

In new countries, where promotion in civil 
life is most rapid, it often seems as if youngsters 
were wholly in control. They do get ahead 
faster in the places which do not attract the 
men that have passed middle life. Yet taking 
the world as a whole, the figures would doubt- 
less show that each decade was using about the 
same proportion of the young, the middle-aged 
and the old. The new occupant of any position 
who attracts attention because of his youthful- 
ness soon loses this distinction. People forget 
that he ever had it. 

‘*This college has been waiting two hundred 
and fifty years for us’’ was the inscription on 
the banner which the freshman class of Harvard 
College carried in a procession at the time that 
institution was celebrating the completion of 
two and a half centuries of life. There was a 
deep truth in this bit of waggishness. ‘The 
world is waiting all the time for the small boys 
in the back seats, whether the seats be in the 
schoolroom, the court-house, the pulpit, the 
counting-room, or on the farm. 
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he demand for submarine boats seems to be 

threatened by a submarine signaling appa- 
ratus which has just been tested in Southern 
waters. The navigator having it in charge re- 
ports that the apparatus caught and recorded the 
sound of the paddle-wheels of a steamer three 
miles distant, at night, when the steamer could 
neither be seen nor heard from the deck. Dismal 
predictions that pictured a submarine “sneaking 
up” on a battle-ship and reducing it to scrap-iron 
may have to be revised, if the expectations of the 
inventors of the apparatus are realized; for the 
submarine then falls into the torpedo-boat class, 
and loses the most valuable feature of its equip- 
ment—its power to affeet the imagination and 
shake the nerve. One coastwise steamship com- 
pany has already equipped its vessels with the 
apparatus necessary for picking up the signals of 
submerged bells at dangerous points. 





n a German illustrated paper appears a scene 
from the St. Louis Exposition. ‘The Pike” is 
ealled “Die Pikestrasse” (“The Pike Street’’). !1 
is no wonder that the word puzzled the Germa!: 
etlitor, who had no large English dictionary ‘0 
consult. “Pike” means a spear such as was use«! 
in the middle ages. The word was compounded i): 
“turnpike,” which meant a bristling circle of pikes 
set in a pass to obstruct the way of the enem 
Thence “turnpike” was applied to the more peacc- 
ful engine of obstruction, the turnstile. Soon the 
word passed to the road, and “turnpike” has lor 
been in good use as applied to a main road wi'! 
or without a stile. “Pike” is an abbreviation wi!!! 
which all Americans are familiar. 
hat is said to be the first meeting betwee: 
English and French archers since the Bat 
of Agincourt occurred recently at Le Touqu' 
near Etaples. A body of about fifty English bo»- 
men crossed the Channel to take part in a peace 
tournament. The French archers, numberi!< 
nearly one hundred, won handsomely, there!’ 
avenging in some slight degree the defeat of th: 
ancestors at the battle nearly five centuries ago 


merchant of Mobile sold some cotton goo's 
not long ago to be delivered at Guatem:'! 
City. Within three hundred feet of his warehow~ 





a steamer was loading for Puerto Barrios, whe! 
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runs a railway to within sixty miles of the Guate- 
malan capital. To reach the latter the goods 
would have to be packed over the mountains by 
Indians or on muleback. The merehant found it 
cheaper to ship by way of San Francisco, thence 
by boat to San José, Guatemala, and to the capital 
by rail. New Orleans, terminus of the Southern 
Pacific, is almost next door to Mobile. New York, 
however, enjoyed a cheaper rate because there 
was competition with the routes across the Atlantic 
and thence round Cape Horn. So the goods were 
sent by boat to New York, thence by boat back to 
New Orleans, and thence on their way, going 
nearly ten thousand miles instead of the eleven 
hundred by the Puerto Barrios route. This ina- 
bility to get at the west coast markets has done 
much to keep American goods out of them. 
Guatemala has now arranged for the speedy com- 
pletion of the railway from the Caribbean to the 
capital, and a cheap direct route will thus be 
opened. 
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KEEPING THE BEST ON TOP. 


he Morrisons had a conclave the other day. It 

just happened, as the Morrison conclaves 
often did, but every member of the family acknowl- 
edged that it gave him something to think about. 
Beatrice began it. She had just returned from an 
afternoon of calls. 

“I'm going to say it!” she declared. “I shall 
repent in humiliation of spirit later, but I’m going | 4 
to say it. 1 can’t bear the Uptons. They are 
people who always put the best on top.” 

“Which means?” Dick inquired. 

“Silk gowns over ragged skirts, lace curtains in 
the parlor and dirty table-cloth in the dining-room. 
I tried not to see things—really!” 

Dick raised his eyebrows. ‘Is that your defini- 
tion?” he exclaimed. “Now I should have said it 
meant getting on top of—well, of a tough proposi- 
tion; like Bob Andrews with his twisted knee and 
his grit and all that.” 

“Don’t you think, dear,” mother’s gentle voice 
asked, “that we ought to give our best to our 
guests?” 

“Yes, of course,” Beatrice replied, slowly, try- 
ing to put her thoughts into words; “‘but people 
ought to be the same all through, not one quality 
before strangers and another at home, one in the 
parlor and a different one in the kitchen. You 
can’t wear a silk gown cooking, but you can wear 
a clean cotton one and an apron.” 

“I’ve seen people like that,” Bella observed, 
“the kind that are different in the parlor, I mean. 
They're as sweet as molasses before company, but 
as sharp as vinegar at home.” 

Bella was thirteen, but she had her thoughts. 

It was grandmother, as usual, who ended it. 

“Putting the best on top reminds me of Ellen 
Potter,’ she said, reminiscently. ‘“Ellen’s people 
had been, not exactly well-to-do, but they’d had 
enough to get along with and give other people a 
lift occasionally, and after they died Ellen kept 
right on the same way, with contributions to the 
ehureh and Ladies’ Aid and all. She did other 
things, too—she got interested in poor city people 
that didn’t get any outings, and kept her house full 
of them all summer.”’ 

“Of course she did, 
Beatrice. 

“We did notice that Ellen was wearing real old 
clothes,” grandmother continued, “but somehow 
we didn’t think much about it till she died, and 
‘twas discovered that some investments her father 
had made had failed, and she must have almost 
starved to be able to give those poor people enough 
to eat summers. Nobody had suspected it, for 
she was always as bright as the day, ready to 
listen to everybody’s troubles, but with none of 
her own to tell. That’s what I call keeping the 
best on top.” 

“I guess grandma means we all can do it if we 
only try,” Bella remarked, after a moment of 
study. 

Whereat the Morrisons laughed, but that did 
not mean that they disagreed. 


for she had money,” said 
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OBSERVANT POLLY. 


he parrot, for many years somewhat out of 
favor as a pet, has of late been steadily regain- 
ing popularity. He is certainly a bird of brains 
and beauty. Of his disposition less can be said in 
commendation ; his speaking voice, however start- 
lingly human, is never mellifluous; and his laugh— 
is there any sound more contemptuous, irritating, 
malevolent, evén fiendish, than the harsh, shriek- 
ing laughter of a parrot? 

There is also another fault, always to be men- 
tioned with due charity since it is not originally 
his own: his deplorable tendency to the use of 
profane language. Indeed, the swearing parrot, 
with his innocently profane intrusions upon serious 
or sentimental conversation, has become a stock 
personage in comic anecdote and literature. 

Poor Polly! Even when he does not acquire 
bad language during his first voyage away from 
his native wilds, he may learn other things equally 
undesirable. 

An old lady who had returned indignantly to 
the bird dealers one fine parrot whose manner 
of speech was that of Jack at sea in a storm 
received in exchange a beautiful green creature 
with a wise eye, recommended as of impeccable 
conversation. 

“You'll find him everything he ought to be, 
ma’am,” they assured her. “We’ll warrant him 
polite, refined and innocent. You see, he was 
brought over in the ladies’ cabin.” 

In a few days she returned, her bonnet twinkling 
with wrath, bringing Polly with her. 

“You needn’t tell me that parrot swore, ma’am!”’ 
began the dealer, when he saw her. “He couldn’t 
Swear; he don’t know how; he never heard an 
oath in his life.” 

“Swear!” said the irate old lady. ‘No, he didn’t 
Swear; I’d almost rather he would swear. I hung 
up his cage in the dining-room, and for a few days 
he didn’t utter a sound. Then one day, when I 
had callers, he began making the most awful 
sounds,—perfectly dreadful sounds,—and kept it 
Up, crowing and choking and gasping as 1f he 
never meant to stop; and then at the very end he 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





sang out feebly, ‘Steward—bucket’'’ Take him 


back and give me a good, plain, every-day, stay- 


at-home ecanary-bird. I’m done with parrots.” 
Poor, poor Polly! Truly, his immigration and 
education are beset with difficulties. In the fore- 
castle the sailors are not sick, but they swear; in 
the cabin, the ladies do not swear, but they are 
sick. 
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POSERS FOR THE YOUNG. 


po pega a and girls of to-day who think they 
are oppressed by problems requiring the use 
of both English and metric units of weight and 
measure would be appalled by an examination of 
some of the text-books their grandmothers studied. 





The author of “Old-Time Schools” quotes many | 


questions which are in a language unintelligible 
to-day. 


“How much will ten serons of cochineal come 
to,” asks an arithmetic published a century ago 
in Northampton, Massachusetts, “ weighing neat 
seven hundred and twenty-four -, ,seventy- 
three rotolas, at eighty piastres per oke? 

“How much will one hundred and eighty- nine 
bazar mauds, thirty-one seer and eight chittacks 
of sugar come to, at six rupees per maud ?” 

Any one who had finished a course in that book 
was evidently equipped to go as supercargo in an 
old-fashioned merchantman. But who of to-day 
would know for what he was equipped when he 
had struggled with the next one? 

“Deduct the tare and the tret, and divide the 
suttle by one hundred and sixty-eight, and the 

quotient will be the cloff, which subtract from 
the suttle, and the remainder will be the neat.’ 

It becomes searcely more intelligible when 
explained by definition: “Tare is an allowance 
made the purchaser for box, bag or barrel; tret is 
an allowance of four pounds in each hundred and 
four for waste, dust, and so forth; cloff 
allowance of two pounds u n every three hundred 
weight; suttle is what is left when a part of the 
allowance is deducted ; neat remains when all is 
deducted.” 

Those who have struggled with the age of Ann 
and that of Mary will appreciate this: 


When first the marriage knot was ty’d 
Ketween my wife and me, 
= age was to that of my bride, 
8 three times three to three. 
But now when ten and vy ten years 
We man and wife have been, 
Her age to mine ex: actly bears, 
As eight is to sixteen 
Now tell me, pray, fron what I’ve said, 
at were our ages when we wed? 
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NEW USE FOR IT. 
he regular meeting of the village debating 


society was in full blast, and the question for | 


discussion was, “Resolved, That a monarchy is a 
stronger form of government than a republic.” 
One of the speakers on the affirmative side, after 
an eloquent exordium, proceeded to say: 


“Now, Mr. President, the gentleman who pre- 
ceded me has undertaken to show, by an appeal 
to history, that monarchies are short-lived. He 
has endeavored to bolster wl his side of the argu- 
ment by giving a list of kingdoms and empires 
that have risen, flourished a short time, and fallen. 
He fails to mention the fact that most of the strong 
governments in all ages of the world have been 
mouarchies. He does not give you a list of the 
republics that have strutted their brief hour upon 
the stage and disappeared. He contents himself, 
Mr. President, with generalities. Let us ex xamine 
both sides of this question and see how easy it is, 
with the sword of truth, to simply slash that 
argument into ribbons.” 

jere he was interrupted by one of the speakers 
on the negative side of the question: 

“If the gentleman will pardon me a moment, 
Mr. President, this is the first time I ever saw the 
sword of truth used for the purpose of splitting 
an infinitive.’ 

The general laugh that followed confused the 
speaker, and the judges finally decided that the 
weight of argument was with the negative. 
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INCUBATION IN THE DESERT. 


M*" a person who has watched a mother robin 
nestling patiently on her eggs in a blossoming 
apple-tree has wondered how the little creature or 
her ancestors ever learned that that long process 
would cause the eggs to hatch. A greater puzzle 
is set for them, says the author of “The Land of 
Little Rain,” in the great desert, where the same 
birds have learned to cool their eggs instead of 
warming them. 


In the unsheltered nests on the sandy plains it 
becomes necessary to keep the eggs from cooking. 
One hot, stifling spring in the Fiitte Antelope a 
traveller had occasion to pass and repass the nest 
of a pair of meadow-larks, located unhappily in the 
shade of a very slender weed. The birds were 
never sitting except at night, but at midday they 

st or drooped above the nest, half-fainting, 
with pitifully parted bills, spreading their wings 
between the sun and the eggs. Sometimes both of 
them together, with wings spread and half-lifted, 
maintained a spot of shade ina terrific temperature. 

Their patience was in this case rewarded, for 
the compassionate traveller at last spared them a 
bit of canvas, which she mounted over the nest as 
a permanent shelter. 
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THE BANKRUPT QUEEN. 


he fisherfolk of Newfoundland are a delightful 
and sturdy set. A writer in Outing says that 
they are as simple as children, and as guileless. 
Many of them have never seen a horse or a cow, 
and the railroad and trolley-car are beyond their 
comprehension. 
Here is a story which shows without exaggera- 
| A ig theor of the outer world. 
hy haven’t we got our whart ‘money yet?” 
Pa... ed a grizzled codman of the inspector in a 
fishing hamlet, three years ago, when the annual 
grant for the ‘repair of the public wharf was in 
some manner delayed. 
“I don’t know,” Said the official. Then he added, 
in Joke, * ‘I suppose the queen hasn’t sent it out.” 
“Oh, well,” commented the gue. , Seriously, 
“we can’t be too hard about Maybe she’s had 
a bad fishery herself.” 
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A LONG ROAD. 


n his many critical essays Mr. Andrew Lang has 

frequently commented on the quality of Ameri- 
can humor, and tried to fathom its nature. Noth- 
ing could be more Yankee than the way in which 
Mr. Lang directed a friend to his house. 


“Go up Cromwell road,” he said, “till you drop, 
and then turn to the right.” 


is an | 





To sweeten the breath and cleanse the teeth use | 


* Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” { Adv. 





Send 15 ets. for 3 months’ trial subscription to 
THE BOOK-KEEPER AND 
BUSINESS MAN’S MAGAZINE, 
A handsome 240-page magazine for Book 
keepers, Cashiers and Business Men. it 
teaches Book-keeping, Shorthand, Pen- 
manship, Law, Advertising, Short 
Cuts, Corporation a counting, Bank- 
ing, Business Pointers, Amusing 
Arithmetic, Lightning C Alculations, 
Cost Systems, Selling Plans, Credits 
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Spalding’s Official Football Guide 


For 1904. Edited by Walter Camp. 

This book is without a doubt the best Official Foot- 
ball Guide that has yet been published. It contains the 
newly revised rules under which every game must 
be played, reviews of the games in the various sections 
of United States and Canada, scores of last season, 
All-America team, pictures of all the prominent te ms 














nnd many k ones, embracing thousands of = I 
It is in fact complete encyclopedia of football 
statistics. ‘Price e, 10 cents per copy. 


HOW TO PLAY FOOTBALL. 
By Walter Camp. New Revised Edition. 

This book should be in the hands of every boy that 
desires to play football properly. you area beginner 
it will teach you all you want to know; if you arean 
sapere. it will teach you many points you will be glad 

now. Fully illustrated. Price, 10 cents. 
7." ate aco gp list of books. SENT FREE. 
£- 9-8 BROS. New York, Boston, 
a4 Al 9. : me altimore, Minneapolis, Phila: 
jm Washington, Buffalo, Denver, San ranciseo, 
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for 30 Days 


We do not ask you to take our 
word id the wonderful excel- 
lence of 


The Gillette 


Safety Razor 


We are perfectly willing to demonstrate 
to you fully and convincingly its time- 
saving, comfort and cleanliness, and for 
that reason send it upon 30 Days Abso. 
lutely FREE Trial, permitting you to test it 
in your own home, at your own seen ce peal 

You will pronounce it the best razor 
touched your face, as it means NO STRUTTING 
on HONING, Is olways in a condition to use and 
gives you a clean, velvet shave. The Gillette 
Safcty Razor is 


24 Razors in One 


Each blade gives from ten to thirty shaves without bother 
or attention. 


No Stropping or Honing 


New Blades inserted ina second. You have only to lather 

and shave. No matter how tender your fac» or how wiry 
your beard—no matter how nervous or unused to shaving 
you may be, in three minutes time your face will bo as 
smooth as a babe's—you ll shave in perfect comfort and 
without a scratch. Barber shops mean tedious waits and 
risk «f infection. A Gillette Razor lasts for years. When 
you have used each of the edges util dull, return tousand 
we will give you six new blades in exchange at no cost to 
you. 12 additional blades $1. Money back if not satis- 
fied after 30 days trial. 


Ask your dealer—if he doesn’t sell it 
get him to correspond with us. 
Anyhow, write for our booklet. 

It’s full of interest and FREE. 

The Gillette Sales Co., 1627 Manhettan Bldg. Chicago 


Sales Agents and Manufacturers of Bectuene: Specialties. 
Reference-Continenta! Nat. Bank, Chicago; Dun's and Bradstreets 

















WE REFUND YOUR MONEY IF WE 
FAIL TO PLEASE YOU. 


Fall and Winter 
Suits Made To Order 


| (Not ready-made) 


— $10 to $35. 


Itis hardly conceivable that any 
lady would deliberately choose 
to wear ill-titting or un- 
fashionable garments when 
for the same price, or 
less, she can have her suits 
mide to order in the latest 
New York style. Yet this is 
just exactly what any lady does 
when she buys the average ready 
made suit in preference to hav- 
ing her garment made to 
order under our exclusive 
aud successful system. 


Prices Lower Than 
Ever Before. 
Tailor-Made Suits, 
$10 to $35. 



















New “‘Lohengrin”’ 
Suits, $15 to $35. 
Skirts in New De- 
signs, $4 to $15. 
Fall and Winter 
Jackets, $10 to $25. 


Long Coats, “‘ Tourist 
Models,”” $12 to $25. 


Rain Coats, Visiting 
Costumes, etc. 

We prepay express charges 
on your garment to any part 
of the United States. 

Catalogue illustrating 
120 Styles and samples 
of over 400 guaranteed 
materials sent FREE 
to any part of the 
United States. 

Styles and fabrics 
differ greatly from 





those shown in past 
seasons. Ours are en- 
tirely new and up-to-date. The new ws” eprnsrin | 
styles and the **Normandie” and “ Victoria’ 


| suitings should be seen by every lady who wishes to ‘wd 
fashionably attired. 

All Orders Promptly Filled. 
It is because we keep our promises, prerent the = per styles and 
offer honest goods at honest prices that we have been so eminently 
successful, and have sec permanent customers everywhere. 


WE GUARANTEE TO FIT YOU. 
Ifany garment which we make for you is not perfect- 
fitting and entirely satisfactory, you may return it 
promptly and we will cheertully refund your money. 
You Take No Risk Whatever. 


Write to-day for a selected line of Samples and 
our new Fall and Winter Catalozue No. 48--sent 
FREE by return mail to any part of the United States, 
Kindly state whether you wish sar« ples for a suit, skirt 


or cloak, and about the colors you desire, and we will 
Mail Orders Only. Estab. 16 years. No Agents or Branches. 
Hund vote of Upright™ Pianos 
well known makes. Many cannot be distinguished from new 
New Uprights at $125, $135, $150 and 
$! 
Comer You m ke & great govin’ Pianos bear our 
World's largest music house; sells Everything known in Music. 








119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York City. 
Genuine Bargain 
disposed of at once. They include Stelawage and twenty other 
Uprights as low as Also beautiful 
payments accepted. a rates are ewe Write for list and 
68 Adams S&t., CHICAGO. 








WILLIAMS 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT CO., 
PIAN Do You Want a 
etc FROME S= 
LYON & HEALY 
AYIEVLE 
SOAP 


ERE is one of 


the greatest 


\ 


generals the world has ever known, who 
as long as he shaved, always used 
Williams’ Shaving Soap. 


Cut out and unite Figures 1 and 3, and 


they show him shaven as he appeared during 
his second term as president of the United 


States. 


Figures 1 and 2 united, show him 


witha full beard. His name begins with G. 


OUR OFFER 


To any one sending us the correct name of this famous General, with a 2-cent 


stamp to cover cost of mailing, we will forward, 
called the 7riplet, a key-ring, 


ingenious pocket tool, 


most useful and 
paper-cutter 


postpaid, a 
letter-opener, 


and screw-driver combined, and an article that every man and boy will find many 


uses for every day. 





Please send me 5 more Triplets. 
occasions to use it on my wheel. 


. Kindly send me another Triplet. 


e “a woman without a hair pin,” for I 


I find it a most useful article and have had several 
Would not part with it for money. 


HOWARD RUGG, Newton, Mass, 


I gave mine to a friend and ever since have felt 


believe I have found more ways to use the 


Triplet than any woman has ever found to use a hair pin. 


I wish to thank you for the Triplet. It is 


ANDREW G. PAUL, 
“a friend in need” in many places. 
G. O. CLARK, Jackson, Mich, 


Boston, Mass, 





Williams’ Shaving Sticks, Shaving Tablets, 


‘Talcum Powder, e 


Toilet Waters, 
tc., sold every where. 


Write for Free Booklet, ‘‘How to Shave.” 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO. 


Dept. 41, Glastonbury, Conn. 























WIND-IN-THE-HAIR 
RAIN -IN-TNE-EACE 











ind-in-the-hair and Rain-in-the-face 
Are friends worth the having, and yours at 
command ; 
For many’s the hour and many’s the place 
We've frolicked together on ocean or land. 


They'll brighten the darks of your gloomiest mood, 
They'll strengthen your heart with their boister- 
ous play, 
They'll buffet your anger until it’s subdued, 
They'll sport with your sorrow and whisk it 
away. 
‘Don’t clutch in your curls with that grasp of 
despair! 
A tear on the cheek is a drop out of place! 
I'tl rumple your tresses!” roars Wind-in-the-hair. 
“Let me do your erying!” trills Rain-in-the-face. 


No seven-league boots like a pair of old shoes,— 
No wish-eloak that equals a rain-beaded coat,— 
To take you away from the Realm of the Blues, 
To give you the will that grips Care by the 
throat! 
llow petty our griefs under God’s open sky! 
How often but ghosts of a conjuring brain! 
How quickly they dwindle, how lightly they fly, 
When winnowed and washed by the wind and 
the rain! 
Then, on with your shabbiest, hardiest wear! 
(The kind that the women-folk term “a dis- 
grace!’’) 
And swing down the highway with Wind-in-the- 


hair, 
Or splash through the puddles with Rain-in-the- 
face! 
* & 
THE RELIGION THAT MAKES ONE 
FAITHFUL. 


he railway superin- 
ti tendent came down 

to his office on 
Monday morning, sat 
down at his desk and 
began to open his mail. 
The first letter was from 
the wife of a discharged 
conductor, which said: 

‘I take this opportunity to write while my 
husband is at church. He has been going 
regularly the last three Sundays. He has been 
to see the minister, and the minister gave him 
good advice and drew up a pledge, and he signed 
it, and every morning and night he asks God 
to help him keep it. I am sure he will never 
drink again. We have only seven dollars in 
the house. I am doing my own work, though 
I am not strong enough to do it. The baby is 
sick, and I do not know how we are to live 
when the little money we now have is gone. 
For God’s sake, pity us and give my husband 
his train again, and I am sure he will never 
drink another drop !’’ 

The superintendent read the letter and handed 
it across the desk to a friend who had entered. 
‘*Read that,’’ said he, ‘‘and tell me what to 
do.’’ ’ 

‘‘What has been his record ?’’ 
friend. 

“This is the third time he has been found 
drunk on duty. Each time I warned him, and 
the second time I suspended him. This time I 
discharged him for good. I can’t place human 
lives in the care of a man who can’t be trusted. 
If I take him back it won’t be three weeks 
before he is drinking a little on the sly, and 
within three years he will wreck a train, as 
sure as the sun rises to-morrow.’’ 

‘‘Have you another place where you could 
use him, some place involving less responsi- 
bility ?’’ 

‘*No, he is physically unable to do hard 
work, and there is no other kind at which I 
can put. a man of that sort. 1 don’t dare set 
him even to watching a crossing. In fact, 
there is no position on a railroad for a man 
who can’t be trusted to do his duty.’’ 

Later in the day the conductor himself came 
in. ‘The superintendent received him kindly, 
but with no encouragement in his manner. 

“I knew you would come,’’ he said, ‘‘and 
I must be frank and say that I should have 
thought more of you if you had stayed at home 
and helped your wife with the housework, 
instead of going to chureh so that she could 
write me about it.’’ 

‘“*But,’’ said the conductor, ‘‘she wanted me 
to go, and I did not know about the letter until 
she told me afterward, and really, I am sure I 
shall never fall again. I have asked God to 
help me. ‘Trust me once more and have pity 
for my family.” 

The superintendent shook his head sadly. 
‘*You want me to pity your family,’’ he said, 
‘*but you didn’t pity them yourself, and you 
never thought about asking God to help you, 
except to help you out of a scrape. You have 
got your religion too late so far as this office is 
concerned. It will help you to forgiveness for 
your sins, and IT hope will make a better man 
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of you, but it is too late for a job of running a 
train. The kind of religion that we have to 
insist on in this office isn’t the kind that helps 
a man to get his job back; it is the kind that 
makes him keep it. I believe in religion, and 
wish every man in the company’s employ was 
a religious man; but the kind of religion this 
company needs is the kind that makes men 
faithful to their work.’’ 

The discharged man went out and the super- 
intendent’s stern face relaxed. ‘‘I am sorry 
for that wife and the sick baby,’’ he said, “but 
I can’t trust human lives to a man who gets 
his religion so late.’’ 

The true faith is the faith which makes 
faithful. It is never too late to look to God for 
forgiveness, but penitence sometimes comes too 
late to restore a lost opportunity. 
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HOW PARLIAMENT VOTES. 


he way in which the British Parliament con- 
T ducts itself is ever a wonder and a joy to the 

Americans, says the New York Sun in a 
humorous account of the proceedings. The trans- 
atlantic visitor gets into the gallery somehow 
while the session is on, and wants to know why 
the King is not there; why the Speaker wears a 
wig and why the members wear their hats; why — 


*“§-s-s-h-h!” says an attendant. “Quiet. There’s 
going to be a division.” 

A sturdy figure begins to speak. He leaves no 
doubt in ‘anybody’s mind that he lacks faith in 
the existing government. He thinks it should be 
poleaxed. Failing to find a precedent for massa- 
cring the prime minister offhand, he moves that 
a matter of a few hundred unds be knocked 
off some appropriation or other. Or maybe he 
wants something else. His reason for torturing 
the government does not matter at all. When he 
is Ln oy a big Scotchman leans forward and 
seconds his motion. 

Then another member climbs out of his recum- 
bent position. He is bored at being disturbed. 
Words fail him to express his utter indifference 
to what the previous speakers think about any- 
thing, especially the government. Both gentle- 
men are useless encumbrances of the earth, He 
asks and expects the decent and clean-minded 
part of the House to stand by him. : 

“Now’s the division,” says the attendant to the 
American in the get & “It’s fun.” 

The a raps with his gavel and calls the 
perfunctory, “Order! Order!” 3 

As nobody is out of order, he puts the question 
to the ayes and noes. 

“Division!” yells everybody at once. The clerk 
seizes an old-fashioned hour-glass and turns it. 

Then many things happen. Bells ring. They 
ring everywhere. They rouse up sleeping mem- 
bers and disturb conversations. They wake up 
a policeman. He has been sound asleep, butin the 
tenth of a second after the shout of “Division!” 
comes rattling through the corridors he is on his 
feet, bawling out the word. 

“Division!” roars a basso-profundo in some dis- 
tant niche, and the call passes on. Bells ring. 
Tall gentlemen and fat gentlemen in frocks and 
short coats are dashing madly about. The aston- 
ished and unenlightened looker-on asks, ‘“‘Where’s 
the fire?” 

The gentlemen bolt into the House. They run 
and jump and lose their hats and tempers, and 
the swinging doors clash backward and forward. 
They have been attending to business affairs, or 
dawdling over lunch, or quarreling over billiards; 
but now the bells and the cries mean that the fate 
of the universe is in the balance, and quick action 
is necessary. 

In exactl 
more, “Order! Order!” and the doors shut with 
a suddenness which collides unpleasantly with 
belated members. 

The Speaker begins to order the division, but is 
interrupted by a very young member who rises to 
a point of order. 

“Hat!” thunders a good half of the House, and 
the young member recalls the rule which forbids 
a point of order being made standing or uncov- 
ered, and blushingly puts on his hat. But he 
sticks to his point. e wants to know what it is 
all about, and the Speaker tells him. 

The supporters of the government file out of 
one door and the Liberal benches empty into 
another. As the members trickle through they 
are told off by the tellers. The members return 
to their seats. 

The very air is intense with apprehension. Then 
one of the clerks receives a slip of paper and 
shouts out figures, and there is a roar from one 
side of the House. The doors open and the 
members begin austying out. 

Some of them are still befogged. 

“Look here, Williamson,” says one to a friend 
who is whirling past. ‘“‘What was it all about?” 

“I don’t know,” replies Williamson. “Don’t 
know at all.” 

They reach the yard and get back to their 
occupations, disheveled and uncertain. 

— American visitor has seen how Parliament 
votes. 
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three minutes the Speaker calls once 
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FROM THE HEAD OF GRANT. 


ome interesting relics recently discovered in 
S Rochester, New York, have served to revive 

memories of one of our great men and a 
crucial period in national history. They consist 
of two locks of hair, an autograph letter and a 
signed photograph of Gen. U. S. Grant. The 
photograph is a small card common for soldiers’ 
pictures throughout the War of the Rebellion, and 
was taken in Chattanooga. The letter is the most 
interesting relic, and was written, the New York 
Tribune says, to Mrs. Isaac F. Quimby, wife of 
General Quimby, who was Grant’s classmate at 
West Point and a lifelong friend. 


After the victories of Gettysburg and Vicksburg 
the lists of dead and wounded were appalling, an 
the women of Rochester held an immense bazaar 
to raise money for the families of dead and dis- 
abled soldiers. All western New York was inter- 
ested, and there was much excitement when the 
announcement was made that two locks of hair, a 
signed photograph and an autograph letter from 
Maj.-Gen. U. 8. Grant would be put up for sale 
by auction. Mrs. Quimby had asked only for the 
hair, but was delighted to receive the letter and 
photograph. The letter ran: 

“Chattanooga, Tenn., December 13, 1863. 
“Mrs. I. F. Quimby. 

“My dear Madam. The letter of my old friend 
and classmate, your husband, requesting a lock of 
my hair if the article is not growing scarce from 
age—I presume he means to be put in an ornament 
—by the most delicate of hands, no doubt—and sold 
atthe bazaar for the benefit of disabled soldiers 
and their-families—is just received. 

“IT am glad to say that the stock is yet as abun- 
dant as ever, though time, or other catise, is begin- 
ning to intersperse here and there a reminder that 
winters have passed. 

“The object for which this little request is made 
is so praiseworthy that I cannot refuse it, even 
though I do, by granting it, expose the fact to the 


| ladies of Rochester that I no longer am a boy. 
Hoping that the citizens of your city may spend a 
happy week commencing to-morrow, and that this 
fair may remunerate most abundantly, | remain, 
very truly your friend, 

“U.S. Grant, Major-General, U 8. A. 

The locks of hair, which are about two inches in 
length, are remarkably soft, with a yellow gleam 
that time has not dimmed. The relics were 
knocked down to Mr. A. S. Mann, who, in after 
years, came to know Grant well. He once s ke 
about the incident, and Grant laughed boyishly at 
the ——. 

“It was the first time a lady ever asked me for a 
lock of my hair,” he said, “and it so surprised me 
that 1 sent two! Then,” he added, “I thought I 
would enclose the photograph to prove that there 
was more where those locks came from if it should 
be needed.” 





hite curtains fall o’er the windows blue, 
Where a baby soul has been looking 
through, 
And the Queen of Dreams, from the vale of Sleep, 
Where the nodding poppies their vigils keep, 
Comes gliding down on a moonbeam bright 
To keep my baby the long, still night. 


And the Queen of Dreams will take him far 
O’er the drowsy sea to a distant star, 

Where tulips smile, and the bluebell rings, 
And the houses are made from butterfly wings. 
Where tiny hosts, with fairy feet, 

Dance to the music of Dormio Street. 


Then the queen leads back to Slumber Gate, 

Past the poppy meadows, to where I wait. 

When the home of the stars, in the shadowy west, 
Will change to my baby’s downy nest. 

And the elfin musie will fade and die, 

Till its echo is found in my lullaby. 
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THE FINANCIERS. 


he Linnet Club of ladies had been listening 
T toa lecture in which economies and sociology 

were subtly blended. “It was very able,” 
young Mrs. Tenney said, judicially, “but 1 don’t 
entirely agree with Mr. Hope in what he said 
about women’s slipshod business ways. 1 think 
the average woman is as good a financier as the 
average man.” 


“So do L!” said Mrs. Pell, emphatically. “I 
don’t spend half the mone? Mr. Pell does for 
shines and ey ey and things.” 

“She is every bit as discriminatin 


in savings 
and expenditures as he is,” continued : 


rs. Tenney, 


shamefacedly. “I’m 


returning to the abstract. 

“Besides, she doesn’t smoke,” supplemented 
Mrs. Pell, dropping back to the concrete. 

“Do you know,” Mrs. Stedman began, thought- 
—— don’t believe I’ve ever saved a penny in 
my life.” 

“Not on anything? Not even bargains?” de- 
manded Mrs. Pell, excitedly. 

“No,” said Mrs. Stedman, 
out and out extravagant.” 

“Why don’t you start a bank account? It might 
nel you,” said Mrs. Tenney, kindly. 

“Yes, why don’t you?” Mrs. Pell said. “I’ve 
had one for years—long before I was married.” 

“Of course you have one?” Mrs. Stedman asked 
Mrs. Tenney. 

“Oh, yes; itis so much less bother to pay with 
checks. So much more businesslike, too, you 
know,” Mrs. Tenney replied. 

“I’ve always thought it might be hard to keep 
straight in one’s accounts,” said Mrs. Stedman, 
timic ii “it seemed simple to ask for money, or 
have =~ charged. But I’m going to have an 
account. hat is your bank, Mrs. Tenney?” 

Mrs. Tenney reflected briefly. “I use the same 
one ba my husband does,” she answered, dis- 
creetly. 

“Has it a name—or anything?” Mrs. Stedman 
asked. “I’d like to have my money where some- 
| I know has an account.” 

“Oh, try my bank!” urged Mrs. Pell. ‘I’ve been 
there for years, as I said. When I was married 
Mr. Pell spoke of his bank, but I said, ‘No; where 
father kept his money is good enough for me,’ and 
I’ve been going there ever since. is a perfectly 
splendid bank, with a special room for women.” 

“What’s the name of it?” Mrs. Stedman asked, 
hopefully. 

“The name?” repeated Mrs. Pell. “Oh, that 
doesn’t matter at all. I’ll tell you where it is, and 
when you ge there they’ll give you a book of blank 
checks and do all that sort of thing for you. It’s 
right between that hat shop and Dressler’s—there 
couldn’t be a better place or a bank, right in the 
heart of everything. 

“I’m sure it must be a good bank,” said Mrs. 
Stedman, warmly. “1 simply adore Dressler’s 
casé mousse. Thank you very much, Mrs. Pell.” 
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A LAND OF FLOWING SILK. 


ilk is not always a sign of luxury or wealth in 
S Turkestan. The author of “In Russian 
Turkestan” tells of a stalwart countryman 
who ferried his party across the Syr-Daria, miles 
away from any town or village. His outer gar- 
ment was in rags and half-covered with mud, but 
as he worked at the ferry rope they could see that 
he wore beneath this a tunic, or shirt, of the finest 
silk. 


When we were taking our first stroll in Russian 
Koland, writes Mrs. Meakin, we noticed a band 
of gold shining through the trees on the other side 
of the street, and wondering what it could be, we 
crossed over to examine the eeiering object. It 
proved to be a skein of silk fresh from the cocoons, 
of such a length that it had been wound round the 
trunks of two poplars more than twenty yards 
apart. <A Sart was carefully combin it. He 
seemed surprised that we should - fo look at 
what, to him, was so common a sight. A little 
later, in another street, we came across a still 
longer skein; this one had been dyed, and shone 
a brilliant purple in the afternoon sun. 

The machinery for boiling the cocoons and 
winding the silk is all on a much more primitive 
seale than that of Japan, but the quality of the 
silk produced is infinitely superior. When the silk 
has been wound off the cocoons, it is sold to native 
dyers. The weavers buy the silk of the dyer and 
weave it on the most primitive of looms. 

Almost every other man we met in the streets 
of Samarkand was clothed in silk. A gentle breeze 
filled their long, wide sleeves till they looked like 
silken pillows, and spread out the folds of their 
ample garments, while the silk embroidery shone 
in the direct rays of the midday sun. Nevertheless 
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the cottonseed 1s now usurping every inch of culti 
vable ground. Although its odor is spoiling the 
fragrance of the air, and its scattered fluff makes 
the very streets look like factories, materials 
manufactured in Moscow from that very same 
cotton are — but surel ——_ the place of 
those glorious silks that charm the eye of every 
European traveller. 
* © 


THE ART OF DAGUERRE. 


Ithough the improvements in photography are 

A made so rapidly nowadays that even the 

professional photographer can hardly keep 

track of them, there are many picture-makers, 

says the Century Magazine, who believe the world 

will turn back to the daguerreotype for its beau- 
tiful and most artistic portraits. 


It is more than sixty years since the scientific 
world was aroused by the announcement that 
Daguerre,a Frenchman, had discovered a method 
of fixing the image made by the camera obscura. 
It was a crude method then. The first picture, 
of atree standing in the sun, required half an hour 
or more of exposure. That was the same year in 
which Samuel F. B. Morse went to Europe to 
exhibit his new electric telegraph. The two inven- 
tors met by appointment in Paris and explained 
their work to each other. 

Daguerre’s plate was of 
thoroughly cleaned and polished. In a darkroom 
it was next coated with a film deposited by the 
pod of iodin, and then exposed in the camera. 

1 protected from the light, it was placed over 
the fumes of hot mercury, which developed the 
image, and it was then made permanent with 
chlorid of gold. 

This process was soon improved, until on bright 
days the sitting for a daguerreotype was reduced 
to ten, sometimes to five, seconds. Even with this 
short exposure, however, the likenesses were 
remarkable. It is possible to assume an artifi- 
cial expression and hold it for the brief second 
before a modern camera, but to remain motion- 
less for the long time required for a daguerreo- 
type, it was necessary that the features should be 
in repose in their natural position. 

The daguerreotype was a positive, impossible to 
retouch. It was of a soft, flesh-like tone, which 
even to-day, in the specimens of the art preserved 
in collections and among family relics, wins admi- 
ration. The daguerreotype gave way to the cheaper 
ambrotype, which was on glass, and required a 
dark background to show it off; and this in turn 
was succeeded by the glass negative and the 
paper ie my print. None of them has ever 
attained the delicacy or the softness of the 
daguerreotype, and the Frenchman’s method, 
expensive and slow as it is, may win its way 
back into the popularity it had more than half a 
century ago. 
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SIR CONAN DOYLE’S FIRST CASE. 
Cine Doyle, on being asked why he gave up 


ure silver. It was 


the practice of medicine, replied that it was 

too hard work, and related a story which 
is transcribed in the New York Tribune. The 
doctor’s first call took place on a cold January 
midnight. : 


The jangle of the door-bell woke me from a 
sound sleep, and shivering and yawning, I put my 
head out of the window and said: 

“Who’s there ?” 

“Doctor,” said a voice, ‘can you come to Peter 
Smith’s house atonee? His youngest girl has took 
a dose of laudanum by mistake for paregoric, and 
we’re afraid she’ll die.” 

“Allright; Ill come,” I said. 

I dressed and tramped three miles through the 
cold and the wet to Smith’s. Twice on the way I 
fell on the icy pavement, and once my hat blew 
off, and I was half an hour finding it. Finally | 
reached Smith’s. The house was dark—shutters 
all closed—not alight. I rang the bell. No answer. 
At last a head stuck itself gingerly out of the 
window in the third story. 

“Be you Doctor Doyle?” it said. 

“Yes, let me in.” 

“Oh, no need to come in, doctor,” said the head. 
“Child’s all right. Sleeping quiet.” 

“But how much laudanum did you give it?” 

“¢ nly two drops, doctor. Not enough to hurt a 
eat. Guess I better take my head in now. Night 
air is cold. Sorry to have troubled you.” 

I buttoned up my coat and turned homeward, 
trying to stifle my anger. Suddenly the window 
was raised again, and the same voice cried: 

“Doctor! say, doctor!” 

I hurried back. Perhaps the child had taken a 
turn for the worse. 

“Well, what do you want?” I said. 

The voice made answer: 

“Ye won’t charge nothing for this visit, will ye?” 
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MRS. BAXTER’S WITS. 


* alk about always having your wits about 

T you!” began Mrs. Doull. “If you ean find 

anybody to beat Lyddy Baxter, I'll board 

ye a week for nothing.” The boarder preserved 

the silence of the modest and the inexperienced, 

but his look of interest was all the encouragement 
Mrs. Doull needed. 


“Now take it this summer,” she continued. 
“*Long the early part of June she “*n’ I went down 
to the poo me one night to evening meeting. We 
set in Lyddy’s pew: ‘Bout as soon’s we got there 
young Thomas Luther showed a woman into thc 
seat ahead, and Lyddy says to me, ‘That’s one ot 
Almiry Burnham’s boarders, and they say she’s 
awful well-off.’ 

“When the hymn was given out Lyddy see the 
woman hadn’t a hymn-book, so she passed ove! 
one of hers, finding the place and all. ‘Keep |i 
right through,’ says she. After meeting the woma!: 
turned round and passed it back to Lyddy. 

“*Thank you,’ says she. ‘I’m going to be here 
several weeks, and I’d like to buy one o’ them 
books.’ 

“*T guess you can have this one for the summer. 
says Lyddy, passing it right back, quick’s a flash 
‘if you'll give me a = of gloves same’s yours 
only mebbe a shade lighter, and number seven! 
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THE EXPERIMENT FAILED. 


MM. Appleby had read somewhere that : 


judicious planting of old files in the ex 
posed parts of one’s garden would protec! 
it from the depredations of chickens. He decide 
to give the plan a trial. 


By visits to all the carpenter and blacksmit!: 
shops he succeeded in getting a large collection « 
old files. These he placed just below the surfa: 
of the ground in his garden, with special refere 
to the spots where an old hen and chickens belon: 
ing to his next-door neighbor had been doing tl 
most damage. 

A few days later one of his friends, who kn 
of his plan, met him, and asked him how it‘h: 
succeeded. ’ 

“For several days I was a good deal encourage 
said Mr. Appleby. “They didn’t seem to kno 
what was the matter with the garden. Then ‘ 


at once they began to do more mischief with 1) 
growing plants than ever before. 
old hen, and after a day or two I caught her. 
was sharpening her bill on the files!” 


I watched thi: 
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TWO DAYS OF 
SCHOOL. 


BY EMMA C. DOWD. 


Neddy went to school first 


Timidly yet gladly. 
At recess he watched the 


Of the others sadly. 

‘“‘School’s a horrid place, 
indeed !”’ 

Neddy sighed in sorrow. 

“I don’t want to learn to . 


I'll stay home to-morrow!” 
. 
Neddy went to school next } 


After much rebelling. 
Children asked him out to ' 


Teacher praised his spelling. 
“School's a pretty jolly spot, 
After all!” laughed Neddy. {, 
‘‘My! but just think what a 


I have learned already !”’ 
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THE DIFFERENT WAYS. 






LITTLE BY LITTLE. 


BY ARTHUR MACY. 


here’s a right way and a wrong way 

Our lives to live. 

There’s a short way and a long way 
Our help to give. 

There’s a good way and a bad way 
For everything. 

A merry way and a sad way — 
Don’t sigh, but sing. 


ittle by little, and straight and high, 
A bush to a tall tree grows. 
Little by little the days go by, 
And a bud becomes a rose. 
Little by little the children grow 
Taller and taller, and then 
Little by little they change, and lo! 
They turn to women and men! 


THE LARGE FAMILY NEXT DOOR. 


BY HILDA 
HEN may we go, mama?’’ pleaded 


iy i 

tw three voices. 

ERG ‘One of these days,’”’ said Mrs. 
Carr, cheerfully. ‘‘Why, children, what would 
they think if you went over to play the very 
day they moved into their new home ?’’ 

“*They came last night,’’ said John, quickly. 
“I saw the hack drive up and some people got 
out, just after dark.’’ 

“You see, they moved from another town, 
which is much worse than only going from one 
house to another in the same town,’’ explained 
mama, ‘‘and it will take them a long time to 
get their things settled. Perhaps there are no 
children, anyway, so you must not count too 
inuch on having little playmates. ’’ 

“*There’s a big boy,’’ said Freddy, ‘‘for some 
one called, ‘Bob!’ two or three times, and if 
hie was little they’d call him Robbie.’’ Freddy 
was beginning to dislike his childish name, 
«nd supposed that any boy who had outgrown 
‘Robbie’? must be very large indeed. 

‘I’m glad of that,’’ said John. ‘‘We can 
‘ave fine times, playing ball and doing every- 
‘hing together. There’s a little boy, too, Fred, 
‘or the lady next door spoke to sume one this 
morning and called him Bertie. That will 
suit you’? 

““T ain’t a little boy!” said Freddy, indig- 
‘antly. ‘‘If there’s a little chap over there he 
«an play with Bess.’’ . 

“T saw a little girl on the porch just abou 

3 old as Bessie,’ said mama. ‘‘I am so glad 

ou are to have a nice time, though I thought 

1e child looked like Nellie Curtis, and didn’t 
“long to the new people.’’ 

‘“‘O mama, if Mrs. Curtis let Nellie go to visit 

rem, why can’t we?’’ asked Bessie. ‘‘We’d 
caly stay a little while. I am so anxious to 
ee the baby I can hardly wait. I heard the 


RICHMOND. 


| there are no other babies on this street, so there 
must be a baby.’’ 

The Carr children lived in an old-fashioned 
house, with a large garden in front and, behind, 
and would have been perfectly happy if there 
had been other children near enough to play 
with. Most of the neighbors were elderly, 
quiet people, so the three little folks thought 
they had a doleful time indeed. Lut now the 
big house next door had been rented to a new 
family, and although the tall hedge between 
the two gardens kept them from seeing the 
family, their quick ears heard everything, and 
they were wild with delight. 

‘*Four children?’’ said papa, when he had 
heard the wonderful news. ‘‘And yqu know 
their names already ?’’ 

“*Yes, papa. 
Roba and the baby. 
it?” said Freddy. 

‘*Mama thought the little girl on the porch 
was Nellie Curtis, but I heard the mama 
calling Roba three times, so she belongs there, ’’ 
explained Bessie. 

‘The baby’s name must be Mary,’’ said 


and I heard her say to some one inside that it 
was time for Mary’s nap.’’ 

“*Maybe there are two little girls, instead of 
one,’’ said Bessie. ‘‘Wouldn’t it be lovely if 
they had a great big family ?’’ 

But when they went over to play with the 
children next door, the lady told them her little 
girl was taking a nap and would be up in a few 
minutes. ‘‘Where are the rest of your chil- 
dren ?’’ asked three voices at once. 

‘*We only have one little daughter,’’ said the 
lady, with a smile. ‘‘Did you think there 





were lots of children here ?’’ 


There’s Bob and Bertie and | 
That makes four, doesn’t | 


papa, ‘‘for an old lady was out on the porch, | 





‘‘Where are Bob and Bertie and Roba and | 
iapa say, ‘How’s my baby?’ and you know | the baby and Mary ?’”’ asked Freddy, in surprise. 





‘*Baby’s name is Mary Roberta,’’ explained 
the new lady, ‘“‘and we all have different 
names for her. The parrot calls her ‘Bob’ ; 
her papa, ‘baby’; grandma says, ‘Mary’ ; and 
so you see it sounds as if the house was full of 
little folks. I am sorry you are disappointed, 
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NUTS TO CRACK. 


1. WORD PUZZLE. 
Example—maltster. 
There’s a stir in the heart of the green forest glade ; 
There’s a stir in the market where fruits are 
eplaved ; | 
There’s a stir in the coolness and depths of the | 


but Bertie will be glad to see you when she 
gets up.”’ 

The Carr children found little Mary Roberta 
a sweet little four-year-old girl; but they always 
felt cheated whenever they thought of the large 
family they expected to find next door, 














































3. EXAMPLES IN ROMAN NUMERATION. 
Prefix one hundred to a trick and make a small 
cup; five hundred to a fit of rage and make a 
cause for fear; five hundred to twenty quires of 
paper and make a vision of sleep; one to a sawed 
limber and make a model of perfection. 


sea, setileeati vette 

And a stir by the shore, where the rocks and 4. PREFIX PUZZLE. 
shoals be. | Prefix a syllable and change a pace into a part 
There’s a stir on your bed, where you peacefully | of the body; to approach into revenue; obtained 
into a mass of metal; a sailor into a lodger; a 
street into an incursion; a quantity of paper into 
to ask; a religious denomination into a small 
animal; a part of a church into to rouse; skill into 
| whole; a garment into to surround ; a vote into a 
list; a part of a city into within; a dog into to 
become liable ; a shape into to tell. 


sleep, 
And a stir that from cold and from dampness will 


eep. 
There’s a stir where a pistol reposes secure, 

And a stir where devotion ascends calm and pure. 
There’s a stir that can never be touched with old 


age : 
And the ‘last stir has helped to make this very 
page. 5. TWELVE ABBREVIATIONS. 
Fill blanks with twelve abbreviations which 


2. belong in order. 


You see the cottage just across the ——; 


BEHEADED RIMES. 


It stands alone beyond the little —. Wee padi ereilnnn overhane 
: , 
There lives a bride who is well —— and —-, Ate ---malade in pots, by stealth, 
Her hair is —, her disposition —. And ---icot jam, so bad for health. 
me ata ccte aa ‘ 9 Also ---onnaise on biscuits dry, 
Her husband said, “She surely ‘fills the —. Which ---oesque ladies came to buy. 
Now slang she scorned, it almost made her —. When ---ienne soup began to go, 
One morn she said, “To-day I will be —, Which ---mented the fever so, 
Summon my courage and incur a —. Not ----icide or quinine pill 
The ---oroon kept from getting ill. 
“T feel quite sure I can make perfect ——, This ---el state he found so queer, 
For every cook-book I have calmly —. He ---ided to leave at the end of the year. 
“For fear my plan receive some sudden —, d : 
Myself within my kitchen I will —. 6. CONCEALED SQUARE WORD. 


I saw Jack Great eat fat to-day, 

In spite of all the old rimes say. 

But then, my brother Owen knew 
That all those old tales were not true. 
Look seaward now and tell me if 

You think a bowl a proper skiff. 

And how could Peter see his wife 
Immured in pumpkin shell for life! 


The cow and moon aye. now, was splendid, 
But true? Least said the soonest mended. 


“Within the dim recesses of my ——, 
Ideas of culinary triumphs —.” 


She knowledge of her cooking lessons 
Up from the past, and into business 


With hopeful heart, ingredients she —— 
And all her strength and wit and wisdom —. 


She thought that naught her happiness could 








When first she viewed that loaf, so sweet and 


’T was hard to wait to greet her husband —-. . 

She knew in his delight he’d fairly —. | Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. 1. Fig, ewer—figure. 2. Dis, cord, ant—dis- 
cordant. 38. Door, way—doorway. 
| @. Gees, ease, sees, tease, Owes, peas, cues, 

| jays, use, bees, eyes, wise. 

| 3. Wood, peck, err—wood pecker ; chick, a, Dee 

—chickadee; cross, bill—crossbill; fly, catcher— 


He came, he said, “To leave you is a —, 
But then, you know, I have to gather —— 


“To buy, at least, our daily bread and —. 
My dear, what’s this?” and his surprise was 


He tasted, cried, “My dear, you are a ——!” flycatcher ; . O—junco; mar, tin—martin; 
She sobbed aloud. This from her cherished ——! | bob, owe, lin pe <; tow, — te : ooger, 
%  illiaaali . wax, wing—cedar wax wing ; rob, inn—robin ; king, 

pe phy ee “= figee Sat Se Ban o»’ | fisher—kingfisher ; nut, hatch—nuthatch ; fee, bee— 
—aee — : . phoebe ; part, ridge—partridge ; bit, tern—bittern ; 
“To say my bread is hard is such a ——!” ing, let—kinglet ; chimney, swift—chimney-swift ; 


night, inn, gale—nightingale ; sand, piper—sand- 
piper; spar, row—sparrow. 
4. Saint; sit an; sat in; stain; satin; sin at; 
it’s an; as tin; is tan. 
| §. Psalm, palm; boat, bat; beacon, bacon; 
] pconees. peasant; broom, boom; drover, Dover ; 
avor, favor ; pretty, petty ; leather, lather; spoon, 
soon; whine, wine; leaden, laden; thrill, trill; 
simile, smile; place, pace; brush, bush; flour, 
| four; spun, sun. 


“T didn’t. Do forgive! My slang was —. 
“T never ate,” and now his tone was —, 
“Any so good in this or any ——. 
“My dear, such bread as yours is can’t be —. 
I wish I were more worthy it to . 
“And when I come to-morrow, I shall —— 
To my bread-maker a remembrance —. 
“My slang I'll sre. It nearly made a —. 
Your puret English I will try to —.” 






















ASTHMA seen eT ns emmnane . 


Reduced Rates on Household Goods = 
to or from Colorado, California, [33 Me * 
Washington and Oregon. Write 

Bekins Household Shipping Co., 95 D Washington 8t., Chicage. 


For Sore Eyes 


Sold only in sealed bottles, with buff wrappers. 












































MUSIC LESSONS FREE 


at your home. We will give, free, for advertising pur- 
poses, course of 48 music lessons for beginners or 
advance od pupils on Piano, Organ, Banjo, Guitar, 


Cornet, jiolin or Mandolin (your expense will 

only be the cost of postage and the music you_use, 

which is oon, We teach by mail ony undreds 
Wish I had known of your school before.” 


Yor _™ »klet, testimonials and FREE tuition con- 


tract, address =, §. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
Box 201, 19 Union Square, New York, N. 





HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 
THOMPSON OF SCRANTON 


THE GINSENG MAN 


Hundreds of ambitious persons 
are raising Ginseng under my di- 
rection. I sell the true American 
Ginseng, roots and seeds, and 
—— them. I can show you 
10W, On a very small invest- 
ment, under my direction, you 
can make money. Ginseng can 
be grown almost anywhere; no 
speculation. If you are inter- 
ested in the Ginseng Industry, I 
will send you, free, complete in- 
formation as to my methods of 
successful Ginseng-raising. 
WRITE ME TO-DAY. 


Thompson always wants a few 
more agen!(s. 














a 


ARTHUR C. THOMPSON, 
Dept. 11. Thompson Building, Scranton, Pa. 








When you have once used this little 
“Gem” it becomes  natepenes Try 
it and see. Chips, C leans Files and 
Removes Hangnails. By m ~_ il, 
2c. Sterling Silver ‘Handle, $ 

THE H. C. COOK co, 
91 Main Street. Ansonia. Ct. 

Send two-cent stamp for “ Care 

of the Nails.” 








Secnlienel a Aching ae 


Keeps the bowels free and liver active. 
Contains no irritant or dangerous drugs. 
Sold on its merits for 60 years. 

At druggists, 50c. & $1, or by mail from 
The TARRANT CO., 44 Hudson Street, New Vork. 








m ONEITA “8 


Pat. Apr. 25, 1898. 


RioeD’ Union Suits 


cover the entire body like an additional skin. Fit- 
ting like a glove, but softly and without pressure. 
No buttons down the front. Made for men, women 
and young people. 
nient ge on, being entered at the 
top and drawn on like trousers. 
With no other kind of underwear 
can ladies obtain such perfect fit 
for dresses or wear comiortabiy 80 
small a corset. Made in great variety 
of fabrics and weights. Soild by best 
dealers everywhere. 

SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET. 


ONEITA MILLS, 


Dept. R, 1 Greene Street, NEW YORK, 





Most conve- 
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CURRENT EVENTS | 








he Naval Battle in the Strait of Korea, 

August 14th, between the Vladivostok 
cruiser squadron and Japanese cruisers, to 
which reference was made in this column last 
week, appears from the official accounts to have 
been one of the fiercest sea-fights of modern 
times. The Japanese rescued about 600 men 
from the Russian cruiser Rurik before it sank. 
The Rossia and the Gromovoi, which escaped 
to Vladivostok, lost more than half their officers, 
including the captain of the Rossia, and one- 
quarter of their men. The Rossia had 11 holes 
at its water-line, and the Gromovoi 6; and 
both ships were so badly crippled that it will 
be long before they can be repaired, if at all. 
This practical elimination of the squadron is a 
relief to the Japanese transport service and to 


neutral commerce. mm 


ese Port Arthur Squadron was almost 
annihilated in its attempt to escape, August 
10th. The battle-ship Tsarevitch and two 
destroyers took refuge at Tsing-tau, and were 
dismantled by the German authorities; the 
cruiser Askold and the destroyer Grozovoi 
went to Shanghai for repairs ; the cruiser Diana 
sought refuge at Saigon, in French Indo-China ; 
and the swift cruiser Novik was sunk off the 
island of Sakhalin, August 21st, in an attempt to 
reach Vladivostok. Five battle-ships returned 
to Port Arthur; but Lieutenant McCully of the 
United States navy, who left that place August 
19th, reports that, all of them were disabled, 
and that the cruiser Pallada, which was unin- 
jured, and 10 torpedo-boat destroyers were all 
the vessels left that were efficient. 
® 


7 Tsar to his People.—The Tsar made 
the christening of his son and heir, August 
24th, the occasion of the publication of a mani- 
festo conferring numerous benefits upon his 
people. Among them were the abolition of 
corporal punishment among the rural classes 
and for first offenses in the army and navy; a 
general amnesty for political offenses, except in 
eases of murder; a lightening of penalties for 
offenses against the common law ; the remission 
of payments due the state on land purchases; 
provisions for aiding the families of soldiers 
killed in the war, and a remission of fines 
imposed on Jewish communes in the cases of 
Jews evading the military service. The mani- 
festo decreed also the amelioration of conditions 
in Finland by establishing a state land fund, 
granting amnesty to Finlanders who emigrated 
without permission, and remitting the fines 
imposed on communes which refused to submit 


to conscription. ae 


OP pacare Neutrality.—Both of the bellig- 
erents in the far East complain of violations 
of Chinese neutrality. The Russian grievance 
is that two Japanese torpedo-boat destroyers 
entered the harbor of Chifu and ‘“‘cut out’’ a 
Russian destroyer which had been dismantled. 
The Japanese government claims justification 
for the proceeding, and has refused to give up 
the vessel. Japan, on its part, complains that 
two injured Russian vessels, the Askold and 
the Grozovoi, were allowed to remain at 
Shanghai longer than was permissible under 
international law, and were repaired there. 
The Chinese tao-tai at Shanghai ordered the 
Russian ships either to disarm or to leave the 
port. The refusal of the Russians to obey 
created a threatening situation, but at the direct 
order of the Tsar, August 24th, the Russian 
admiral yielded, and disarmed the ships. 
a) 


he Grand Army.— The 38th national 

encampment of the Grand Army of the 
Republic, at Boston, August 16-19, was 
largely attended. Twenty-six thousand veterans 
marched in- the parade on 
the 16th, and the line was 
five hours in passing. Gen. 
Wilmon W. Blackmar of 
Boston was elected com- || 
mander-in-chief by accla- || 
mation. General Blackmar 
is 63 years old. He left his 
studies to enlist as a pri- 
vate in the cavalry when 
the Civil War broke out, 
and served through the || 
war. He was promoted '— 
to the rank of captain, and received a medal 
for distinguished gallantry. 

& 


Soe Arbitration.—Great Brit- 
ain and Germany have concluded a treaty 
of arbitration similar to those already concluded 
by Great Britain with France, Italy and Spain. 
It provides for the arbitration of legal differ- 
ences, or such as relate to the interpretation 
of existing treaties. 

















& 


ustralian Politics.—The Australian min- 
istry, headed by John C. Watson, the 
labor leader, which assumed office in April, 
was defeated last month in the lower chamber 
of parliament on a question relating to arbitra- 
tion. It has been succeeded by a cabinet of 
which former premier, G. H. Reid, is the head. 
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Your Autumn 
Sewing. 


E give exceptional value in any one of our four styles. 
Just now, however, we are prepared to furnish 
some very interesting information to any one who 
may need a new sewing machine during the coming fall. 
It is a proposition which will appeal strongly to both full 
and empty pocketbooks. Your name und address, if sent 
us at once, will enable you to learn all about our plan. We 
will also send you free samples of 
sewing done on the New Companion 
Machine. 
Every house- 
wife and seam- 
stress will ap- 
preciate the advantage of an 
Automatic Lift Sew- 
ing Machine. When the table 
top is lifted it raises the 
head of the Machine into 
position ready for work. 
When the table top is turned 
back the head drops down 
out of sight into a closed 
partition beneath the table. This movement is absolutely 
automatic, and may be operated by any one. 






The New Companion 
Sewing Machine 


is made by the best manufacturers of the best materials. 
It should last you a lifetime and do good work every day 
of your life. What machine can do better? In addition 
we Offer it at a price which should save you from $20.00 
to $25.00. We will send you, if desired, a long list of 
testimonials from those who are using the New Companion 
Sewing Machine. Some of these persons may live in your 
own vicinity. 

Every Sewing Machine is fitted with Ball Bearings, 
Twin Spool Holder, Full Set of Nickel-Plated Attachments, 
and is Warranted for Ten Years. The Woodwork, 
Swell Front Design, is handsome Quartered Oak through- 
out, finely finished. The Stand is of the graceful Ribbon 
Pattern, japanned. Other special features are as follows: 
Extra High Arm, Positive Double Feed, Double Lift, 
Double Lock Stitch, Self-Threading Shuttle, Self-Setting 
Needle, Automatic Bobbin Winder, Thread Cutter. Needles 
and other Accessories included with the Machine, also 
a profusely Illustrated Instruction Book. 


We Pay the Freight 


And offer four styles. 


STYLE 1. 


5 Drawers . . . $19.00 


STYLE 2. 
Drop Head, 7 Drawers, 21.75 


STYLE 2%. 


Automatic Lift . . 24.00 


STYLE 3. 


Parlor Cabinet . . 

ON receipt of price we will deliver the Sewing Machine desired, 
freight paid, at any freight office east of Colorado. In Colorado, 

New Mexico, Wyoming or Montana, or at any freight office west of these 

four states, we will deliver either style Machine Free for $3.00 extra. 


24.75 
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PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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ASTHMA cured to CURED. I look 87 | 
P. Harold Soon, Buffalo, N.Y. 


HAY FEVER free. 











' HARD KNOCKS SHOES 


$150 For Boys *]50 
LOOK WELL-WEAR BETTER. 


If your dealer cannot end price 
‘wht size to us. and a a by 


Send for _teturn mail 
. CE & HINS, Dept. Y, Boston. / 


. Catalog. 




















All Muscles 


of a child’s body strengthened 
and hardened by the 






“It’s geared.” 
Strongest, fastest car 
«2% made for boys and giris. 
= pond can ’t upset.” a vy safe; rubber- 

rt! tovertax. Indorsed and recommende 
by pont A Ay Write for illustrated Booklet, Free. 


The Standard Mfg. Co., 2586 Irish Mail St., Anderson, Ind. 






Fascinatin 














Is the only Starch which 
should ever be used 
for shirt-waists, skirts, 
collars, cuffs, linens, laces 
and fine fabrics. Best for 
all Kinds of starching. 


Do not fail to try it. It 
is a revelation to house- 
keepers. 


For sale by all Grocers. 
4% Do not try to do good 
work with old-fashioned 
lumpy starch. 


Electric Lustre Starch Co., |. 
26 Central St., Boston, Mass. 




















Football. 


wt Bh 


2 Ge Ball is made of strong 



















leather, dressed with especial 
reference to its durability. 
Regulation size and thoroughly 
stitched with waxed thread. The 
bladder is made of the best Para 
rubber; with each Ball we include 
a steel lacing needle. 
The Rugby Ball has been adopted 
by the leading schools and colleges 
as the official shape. 


The ion Su Football will be given to 
Companio ubscribers for one od —_ 
scri —. and 40 cents extra, 








Football Suit. 


The Jacket is made of drilling, 
sleeveless. Sizes, chest measure, 
24 to 38 inclusive. 

The Trousers are also made of 
heavy drilling, full padded and 
thoroughly stitched. Sizes, waist 
measure, 24 to 34 inclusive. 
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F The Full Suit given to Companion Sub- 
is cents ¢ dn one new oe a on 
« % e an = 
"| cluded. Price of Ja acket 50 cents, post-paid, 
i" Price of Trousers $1.00, post-paid. 

F Pa ae 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
|| Publishers The Youth's Companion, 

i BOSTON, MASS. 
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tes Sun's Many Levels.—Oune of the 
greatest advances recently made in the study 
of the sun has been achieved by means of the 
spectroheliograph of the Yerkes Observatory. 
With this instrument, which renders it possible 
to photograph the sun in light of one particular 
wave-length, all the other light being excluded, 
Professor Hale has made pictures of the sun at 
various levels in its blazing atmosphere, showing 
a wonderfyl variety of structure in the clouds 
of luminous gases that surround it. With the 
light that comes from the calcium vapors of the 
sun alone, photographs have been made at three 
different levels, depending on the intensity of 
the pressure to which the vapor is subjected. 
Thus asun-spot that appears black in one picture 
is shown in another, taken at a higher level, 
to be almost entirely hidden by bright clouds of 


calcium. . 


atalpa, the Coming Tree.—It is ex- 

pected that the marvelously quick growth 
of the catalpa-tree and the excellence of the 
lumber derived from it 
are ‘‘destined to solve 
the problem of future 
railroad-building and to 
furnish a supply of lum- 
ber for all purposes.’’ 
Two hundred thousand 


catalpa - trees planted 
near Duquoin, Lilinois, 
three years ago, are 


now thriving to such a 
degree that it is antici- 
pated that in a few 
years this new forest, 
formed in the heart of 
the prairie, will furnish 
many of the ties for the 
Illinois Central Rail- 
road. Similar forests have been planted in 
Mississippi. Whereas oak ties last, on the 
average, only seven years, catalpa ties that have 
been in use more than 30 years show no sign of 
decay. The wood is also useful for building 
timber and for furniture-making. It is said 
that catalpa fence-posts have been known to 
last 100 years. The seed planted in rich garden 
soil produces shoots which, when transplanted 
within a year, spring up rapidly into trees. 
& 


eeds for Medicine.—In Farmers’ Bul- 

letin No. 188, issued by the Department 
of Agriculture, it is shown that many of the 
common weeds growing in fields and gardens 
may be made a source of revenue to the farmer 
on account of their medicinal properties. As 
many as 24 species are described and figured in 
the Bulletin, and directions are given for collect- 
ing and curing them and suggestions offered as 
to the means of getting them to market. 





Cay 


istributing Silkworm Eggs.—In order 
to determine the possibilities of silkworm 
culture in the United States, the Department 
of Agriculture is now sending free to applicants 
a few cocoons of eggs and a manual of instruc- 
tions. The applicant must state the number 
and kind of mulberry-trees or Osage orange- 
plants which he has on his land, otherwise the 
eggs will not be sent. The proper food for 
silkworms consists of the leaves of the different 
varieties of the white mulberry and the Osage 
orange. ‘The paper-mulberry, with fuzzy leaves, 
and the common red mulberry are not suitable. 
| gene gery Sapphire-Pields.— Professor 
Elrod of the University of Montana gives 
a striking description of the treasure that his 
state possesses in sapphires. The only system- 
atic mining for these precious stones in the 
United States is done in Montana. The annual 
output amounts to 450,000 or 500,000 carats, 
including the stones that are suitable for cutting 
as gems and those that are only useful for 
mechanical purposes. It is said that the lapi- 
daries in Helena do finer work than is done on 
the stones that are sent to London to, be cut. 
Perhaps somebody will suggest that Montana 
| Should be called the ‘‘Gem State,’’ in view of 
| the fact that her output of precious stones 
exceeds the production in that line of all the 
| rest of the United States. 


& 


lé’s Wonderful Tower.— Prof. An- 

gelo Heilprin’s opinion of the nature of 
the extraordinary tower that rose out of the 
crater of Mont Pelé in Martinique a year 
ago, to a height of 1,000 feet, has undergone a 
change. At first he thought, like other geolo- 
gists, that the tower consisted of exceedingly 
viscous lava, which solidified immediately on 
its extrusion, and thus rose vertically under the 
stress of the volcanic forces beneath. But a 
later critical examination, he now: says, forces 
strongly upon him the impression that the great 
pinnacle was the ancient core of the volcano, 
loosened from its moorings and lifted bodily 
outward. This lifting of ‘‘giant rock masses 
or mountain cores” through the crater axis of a 
voleano has not been heretofore an entirely 
unknown phenomenon, although Pelé’s tower 
is the grandest exhibition of the kind on record. 








POSTAL ,5NOW SKATES Handy 
us for Things Co. 
Booklet cotan im 





STAMPS 


mixed, 20c.; 
100 diff. U.S., 


GO: 


Rica, Turkey, etc. 


A. Stegman, 5941 Cote Brilliante Ave.,St.Louis,Mo. 


100 varieties Peru, Cuba, Bolivia, 
Mexice < Argentine, Brazil, Costa 
Album, only 10c.; 1000 
1000 hinges . 8c.; 65 diff. U.S., 25¢.; 
50c. Agts. wtd.. 50%. New List Free. 





get our booklet D. H.., 


GINSENG: 


Large profits made on a small 
plot of ground. Room in your 
garden to grow a valuable 
crop. Hardy in U. 8. and 
Canada. Gone Sout contend 
telling all al ddre 





McDOWELL GINSENG GARDEN, Joplin, Mo: 


We Teach Telegraphy Quickly 


and put our graduates at work. Rail- 
roads write us daily for operators 










Destination. Expenses very low 
and students can earn their 
board while attending school. 


50-page book telling 
about it—Free. 


VALENTINE’ § SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, 


Established 32 years. ANESVILLE, Wis 


BUILDING FOOD 


TO BRING THE BABIES AROUND, 





When a little human machine (or a large one) 
goes wrong, nothing is so important as the selec- 
tion of food which will always bring it around 
again. 
| “My little baby boy fifteen months old had 
| pneumonia, then came brain fever, and no sooner 
| had he got over these than he began to cut teeth 
j}and, being so weak, he was frequently thrown 
| into convulsions,” says a Colorado mother. 

“T decided a change might help, so took him to 
Kansas City for a visit. When we got there he 
was so very weak when he would ery he would 
sink away and seemed like he would die. 

“When I reached my sister’s home she said 
immediately that we must feed him Grape-Nuts | 
and, although 1 had never used the food, we got 
some and for a few days gave him just the juice of 
Grape-Nuts and milk. He got stronger so quickly | 
we were soon feeding him the Grape-Nuts itself | 
and in a wonderfully short time he fattened right | 
up and became strong and well. 

“That showed me something worth knowing 
and, when later on my girl came, I raised her on 
Grape-Nuts and she is a strong healthy baby and 
has been. You will see from the little photograph 
I send you what a strong, chubby youngster the 
boy is now, but he didn’t look anything like that 
before we found this nourishing food. Grape- 
Nuts nourished him back to strength when he was 
so weak he couldn’t keep any other food on his 
stomach.” Name given by Postum Company, 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 

All children can be built to a more sturdy and 
healthy condition upon Grape-Nutsand cream. The 
food contains the elements nature demands, from 
which to make the soft gray filling in the nerve 
centers and brain. <A well fed brain and strong, 
sturdy nerves absolutely insure a healthy body. 

Look in each package for the famous little book, 
“The Road to Wellville.” | 














Is Antiseptic and Germ Proof. 


Not wax or varnish, but an entirely 
new preparation. Hot water and 
grease do not affect it. The —_— prep- 


aration made expressly for :: 


Kitchen Floors 


It is equally good for any hardwood floor 
or interior finish. Cleans and preserves 
Linoleum and Oilcloth. : 

Paint, Hardware ant Greeny res sell 
it. Apply it yourself with ty w bruh. 
Sample 10 cents by Mail. 
Il. H. WILEY WAXENE COMPANY, 
92% Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
Booklet free on request. 






















The . 
biggest é 5 worth in hosiery 


is the “Y K M,” because knit from yarn 
spun of four threads of finest combed 
Egyptian lisle, giving double strength 
and twice the wear of other 25c. sorts 
with their one- or two-thread yarn. 

Misses’ and Boys’, single or double knees, 
fine or Lerby rib: medium or heavy 
Sizes 6tol0. Black or tan. 

Men’s Half-Hose, medium or heavy 
Black, tan, pearl, mahogany, Tourist 
and Cadet blue. Sizes 9 to lly 

Women’s Hose, medium weight. 
8tol0. Black or tan 

Look for the ““YEM”" 


Sizes 


on every pair. 


Ee aq aler won’tsupply “Y K M” send 
r sample pair ; or$1.! 5oforé6 pairs 
(one or ansorie sd colors). Deliver u Sree. 
Write for booklet, “The Reasons Why’ 
*) AK M” is the biggest 25 cents’ worth 
in hosiery. 
YORK KNITTING MILLS, 
Main St., York, Pa. 


























xe\ COMIC DRAMAS FOR BOYS 


MINSTRELSY. 
MAGIC, 

OPERA, 
TABLEATX. 
SHADOW GRAPHS. 
WAXWORKS., 
RECITALS, 
ORCHESTRA, 


AND, 
GLEE CLUBS, 


IS ONLY ONE OF THE MANY FEATURES CONTAINED IN 
OUR 200-PAGE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


“The Amateur Entertainer.” 


The most exhaustive Catalogue covering the entire field of en- 
tertainment — nothing overlooked. Contains descriptive list of 
300 Samuel French Famous Plays — Photos of Famous Actors 
and Composers. A Valuable Guide for Entertainment Committees. 
SENT TO ANY ADDRESS ON RECEIPT OF FIVE 2-CENT 

STAMPS FOR POSTAGE. 





S4UVENILE PLAYS, 
COMIC CHARADES, 
STUMP SPEECHES. 
RECITATIONS, 
CAKK-WALKS. 
BAZAARS. 
MUSICALES, 
MANDOLIN. 
GUITAR, 

BANJO. 


FREE! 5 Popular Minstrel Songs. FREE! 


If order for ‘The Amateur Entertainer” is accompanied by 25 cents and ten bona-fide 
names of people who are interes in amateur affairs. 

THE CREST TRADING COMPANY, 147 West 37th Street, NEW YORK 
(Controlled by M. Witmark & Sons, New York, Chicago, London.) 




























50 Years 
of Experience 


‘in the making against 
the moment of need. 


The Best 
Is the Safest. 


SOME day men may not need weapons of defense, but since humanity 
is what it is, arms at times must be carried, and those who have them 
should insist on having the best. 

You cannot provide yourself with a weapon without some feeling 
of responsibility. Properly used, the arm that you possess will protect 
your property and even save your life. You must have the weapon 
which is most reliable— THE BEST. 

The best is the safest; safest because simplest, made with the 
greatest care and of materials which experience has shown to be the 
most perfect for the purposes for which they are used. 

It is precisely for these reasons that the best revolver is 


THE COLT. 


CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mig. Co., Hartford, Conn. 


London Office, 26 Glasshouse Street, London, W., England. 
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201 Columbus A venue. Loston, Mass, 





OBESITY. 


HE tendency to put on fat may 
be congenital or acquired ; that 
is to say, it may be due to some 
inherited nutritional fault or it 
may be the direct result of 
overeating, or the eating of an 
undue proportion of fat-form- 

ing foods. It may manifest itself in 
childhood or early adult life, and is 
then in most cases an inherited condi- 
tion ; but usually it first shows itself in 
troublesome form in middle life, when an excess 
of food is not needed for growth and when the 
vital processes are getting slower, so that this 
excess cannot be so rapidly eliminated as it was 
earlier in life, and is thus stored up in the tissues 
as fat. 

Obesity in middle life is not always due to over- 
eating, for it occurs not infrequently in those who 
are very moderate in their indulgence at table, 
or are even abstemious. Then the fault is usually 
one of inheritance, but this does not mean neces- 
sarily that the parents or grandparents were cor- 
pulent; they may, on the contrary, have been 
spare, but they were gouty or suffered from 
diabetes, or gave some other evidence that the 
processes of nutrition were not properly per- 
formed. 

Obesity, diabetes and gout are interchangeable 
conditions in heredity, and are all referable to 
some nutritional fault; they are also, for the 
same reason, interchangeable conditions even 
when not hereditary—in that case resulting from 
overindulgence or unwise indulgence in the pleas- 
ures of the table. 

After growth has ceased much less food is 
needed te support life and make up for the 
ordinary waste, yet there is seldom at this time 
any reduction made in the quantity of food taken. 

There are two kinds of obesity, called usually 
the plethoric and the anemic. The plethoric, 
which is the common form in men, is due to the 
taking of too much food of all kinds; the anemic, 
from which women suffer more often than men, is 
due rather to the eating, not of too much food, 
but of improper kinds of food—of sweets, candy, 
cakes and the like. 

It is almost always possible to reduce flesh and 
to prevent its further accumulation, but it is not 
always easy and is seldom agreeable. <A curb 
must be put on the appetite, whether for quantity 
or for quality of food. Habits of indolence must 
be overcome, and often the struggle must be kept 
up for the rest of life. A good figure, like liberty, 
is to be had only at the price of eternal vigilance. 
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THE “WIRELESS” IN WAR. 


ireless telegraphy as a means of communica- 
tion between the ships of a scattered fleet 
during war manceuvers is having its first real test 
in the present struggle in the far East, and in at 
least one case it has done what was predicted of 
it—notified one fleet of the presence of an enemy. 

Although there have been attempts to maintain 
secrecy in despatches by use of differently “tuned” 
instruments, the Japanese instruments have been 
affected by the Russian despatches. On the night 
of February 8th, after Rear-Admiral Togo had 
divided his fleet and sent Rear-Admiral Uriu with 
a@ small squadron and two divisions of torpedo- 
boats to Chemulpo, and had gone with the rest 
to head off the main Russian fleet at Port Arthur, 
Admiral Togo’s chief anxiety was lest the Russians 
should leave Port Arthur before his torpedo-boat 
divisions reached it, and should have joined the 
Koreetz and Variag at Chemulpo, in which case 
the squadron of Rear-Admiral Uriu would prob- 
ably be annihilated. 

The first reassurance he had came during the 
early evening, while he was still out of sight of 
land, thirty or forty miles from Port Arthur. The 
wireless instrument on the flag-ship suddenly 
began working, picking up a mysterious message 
from the air. Most of it was unintelligible to the 
“Japs,” probably on account of cipher, but one 
word was plain—Askold. The Askold was one of 
the Russian cruisers, and the despatch was evi- 
dently from one of the Russian fleet. The ship 
which sent it could not have been far below the 
horizon, certainly nowhere near Chemulpo, and 
the Japanese were at once encouraged to believe 
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the command of the fleet at Santiago. Admiral 
Togo has been able to keep in touch with scat- 
tered vessels which are often far out of sight of 
his ship, and has manceuvered his unseen fleet 
with the utmost ease and precision. 

The reports from the little torpedo-boats and 
from the cruisers and battle-ships have come to 
him across the air in the most severe weather, 
without delay or confusion, and through shore 
stations he has reported to the Emperor of Japan 
the movements of his fleet, and received advice as 
to those of the enemy. 
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SELF-RELIANT SHEEP. 


r. Owen Wister says that in pursuing the 

Rocky Mountain sheep, with a gun and a 
camera, he once witnessed an incident full of 
discipline, encouragement and instruction. He 
describes it in ‘‘Musk-Ox, Bison, Sheep and 
Goat.’”” A sheep and lamb were grazing along 
one of three well-marked terraces which were 
rimmed with walls of rock. 


After a proper period of relaxation, the mother 
judged it time to go on. She mounted the hill 
right toward me, not fast but steadily, waiting 
now and then, precisely as other — wait, 
for her toddling child to come up with her. Here 
and there were bushes of some close, stiff leaf, 
which she walked through easily, but which were 
too many for the struggling child, 

The lamb would sometimes get into the middle 
of one of these and find itself unable to push 
through; after one or two little efforts, it would 
back out and go round some other way, and then 
I saw it making haste to where its mother stood 
waiting. Upon one of these occasions the mother 
received it with a manner that seemed almost to 
say, “Good gracious! At your age I found no 
trouble with a thing of that kind.” 

While I was wondering what on earth they 
would do when  ~ Sy themselves stepping 
upon the terrace into my lap, the ewe found a 
way she liked better, but it was severe work for 
the lamb. The mother got to the wall where she 
could make one leap of it. It was done in a flash. 

Meanwhile, the r little lamb was vainly 
springing at the wall; the zum was too high for 
it. Its front hoofs just grazed the edge, and back 
it tumbled to try again. Finally it blated; but 
the mother deemed this not a moment for indul- 
gence. She gave not the slightest attention to 
the ery for assistance. There was nothing danger- 
ous about the place, no unreasonable hardship in 
getting the best of the wall; and by her own 
proccess, thought or instinct, she left her child 

o meet one of the natural difficulties of life, and 
so gain self-reliance. 

The mother did undoubtedly not use the words 
“self-reliance” or “natural difficulties,” but if she 
had not her sheep equivalent for what these words 
impart, her species would long ago have perished 
off the earth. The mountain-sheep is a master at 
the art of self-preservation. The maternal instinct 
= this _ made her force the young one to climb 
or itself. 
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CHINESE NATURE-STUDY. 


ir Chentung Liang-Cheng, Chinese Minister to 

the United States, has not yet joined the rank 
of writers on “‘nature” for the magazines, but that 
he has the qualities of some of them is attested 
by a dog story he is credited by the New York 
Tribune with having told in the metropolis. 


A New Yorker who frequently relates an incred- 
ible dog yarn had tried his story on the Chinaman. 

“That reminds me,” said the minister, “of a 
Chinese dog ir. There was once in China 
a man who had three dogs. Returning home at 
the close of day, he found them asleep on his 
— couch, and beat them and drove them 

orth. 

“Next night, when he returned again, he found 
them on the floor, but feeling of the couch, he dis- 
covered that it was warm, so he beat them and 
drove them out again. 

“On the third night he returned a few minutes 
earlier than usual. He found the three intelligent 
dogs seated in a row before the couch, blowing on 
it to cool it.” 
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GETTING THE MONEY’S WORTH. 


M*: Lane was young and inexperienced, but 
certain principles of economy had been 
instited into her from childhood. She knew 
that since one could send ten words in a tele- 
gram for twenty-five cents and any smaller num- 
ber cost the same amount, it was an obvious 
waste of money to send less than the ten. 


She had also been taught by her eminently 
practical husband that in sending a telegram 
one should “keep to the matter in hand,” and 
avoid all confusion of words. On the occasion 
of Mr. Lane’s first absence from home, he sent 
a telegram from Chicago, capes “Are you all 
right? Answer. Blank Hotel, C hicago.” 

irs. Lane knew she must be wise, economical 
and speedy, for Mr. Lane was making a flying 
trip, and had told her he could not plan on’ his 
whereabouts long enough ahead to have a letter 
sent. She spent a fewmoments in agitated thought, 
and then‘proudly wrote the ged message : 

“Yes. es. Yes, lam very well indeed, fhank 
you. 
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SOUTH-AMERICAN INGENUITY. 


New York man tells, in the New York Times, 

of a visit he once made at Sabanilla, a small 
although important place on the Caribbean coast 
of the Republic of Colombia. 


At that time, he writes, my knowledge of South 
America was limited, and I viewed the sights with 
a keener interest than I do to-day. While I was 
waiting for the train in which I was to travel to 
Barranquilla, two peons went by with a wheel- 
barrow, minus the wheel. 

It was a contrivance with handles at both ends. 
Two men were required to carry it. 

Turning to a steamer acquaintance, I asked him 


| if there were no real wheelbarrows in the place, 


and he answered: 
“Oh, no; we use these ingenious devices so that 
two men may do the work of one.” 
® © 


WHY SHE LAUGHED. 





that the enemy were still directly ahead of them | 


in Port Arthur harbor. That proved to be the 
case. 

It is evident, from the work already accom- 
plished, that had the wireless telegraph 


working at the time of our Spanish War there 


been | Of your women friends. 


| 
| “but she couldn’t help it. 
never would have been a disagreement as to | 


hen the young mistress of the house entered 
the kitchen, says the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, she carried herself with great dignity. 
She had come to call the cook to account. 
“Mary,” she said, “‘I must insist that you keep 
better hours, and that you have less company in 
| the kitchen evenings. Last night I was kept 
awake because of the uproarious laughter of one 


’ 





“Yis, mum, I know,” Mary replied, cheerfully, 
| I was telling her how 
you tried to make cake yesterday morning.” 
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$2.00 OUTFIT FREE TO AGENTS 


Five Best Selling Articles and Catalog. Exp. Prepaid. 

Weare largest mfrs. of New Novelties in Aluminum, 
Granite and Tin Ware in the U.S. Address Dept. Au, 
HOUSEHOLD NOVELTY WORKS, Chicago, Lil., or Buffalo, N.Y. 


A Flying Machine at Last. 


Scientific kite-flying within the 

=. of all. + marvel | 
_. simplicity. Any boy or gir 
at can fy it. Tastems delight 
both young and old. 

Special Introductory Size 
by mail, 10c., 3 for 25e. 
Agents wanted everywhere. 
Zimmerman Fi, Machine Co., 

Arch 8t., 


Voice Training Taught by Mail. 


If you sing at all your voice can be greatly improved 
by our correspondence course, which is based on an 
experience of twenty-five years. Our 
control of breath and singing voice. This inexpensive 
course appeals to those who have only a limited 
amount of leisure time to give to musical culture. 
A. L. MANCHESTER, 401 Huntington Chambers, Boston, Mass. 
( President Music Teachers’ National Association, 1900-02, 
Founding Member American Guild of Organists.) 


CLASS PINS OR BADCES 


For any College, School, Class 
Club, Society or Lodge. 
Direct from Factory to Wearer. 
We make to order Gold, Gold-Plated, 
Silver, Silver-Plated Pins, Buttons or Med- 
als of all descriptions. Either of the two 
stylesillustratedin one 
enamel, any letters or figuresif not 

own. 
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Silver Plate, $1 doz. Sample, 10c 
Ster. Silver, $2.50 doz. Sample, 25c. 

Free—' Catalogue, illustrating hundreds 


Large 
of designs. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Celluloid Buttons and oxy Se a low 


prices. Special designs and estimates free. 
Bastian Bros., 21c, S. Av., Rochester, N 

















Should have a 
supply of 


Stewart’s Nickel Plated 
DRESS PINS. 


They are made of the best nickel and are of 
the finest workmanship. After you once use 
them, you will use no other. All purchasers are 
convinced they are the best pins made. Inorder 

put them and our Solid Ball-headed Pin 
in every home, we will send sample card of one 
dozen each of three sizes of Duplex Dress Pins 
and one dozen Solid Ball-headed Pins, Gold 
Plated, all for 15 cents by mail post-paid. These 
would cost double the money in any store. 
Only one sample to the same address. 


CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN COMPANY, 
24 Farrand Street, ° > st Bloomfield, N. J. 
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Keep close watch of 
the children’s teeth and 
see that they get the constant, 
regular care of 


RuBifoam 


the delicious liquid dentifrice. It 
pays in every way. It keeps away 
the decay and consequent ach- 
ing, starts the permanent teeth in 
healthy, beautiful gums, and 
makes the mouth sweet and 
attractive. Dentists’ bills 
are saved and habits 
of care established. 
It is the dentifrice 
that children en- 





















25 cents 


Everywhere. Sample Free. 


E. W. Hoyt & Co., 
LOWELL, MASS. 













NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE Co. 








SEWING MACHINE 
For Fall Sewing. 


A this time of year there are clothes 
to be made for school wear, for 
office, for home and for “best,” and the 
time is short in which to make them. 
this emphasizes the need of a 
“Light Running New Home,” 

the machine that you can operate all 
day without tiring you. Easier to get 
than you think. You don’t know about 
it unless you have our literature—send 
a postal for it to-day. 


ORANGE, MASS. 
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HE well-appointed table 
has special silverware for 
»— each particular purpose. 
J) These four pieces should 
be in every house — 
LAKEWOOD Berry Spoon. 

9 inches long. 
PRINCESS Soup Ladle. 
long. Price $2.50. 
PURITAN Dried Beef Fork. 614 inches 

Price 50 cents. 

LAKEWOOD Salad Spoon. 
Price $1.25 

They make specially appropriate wedding gifts. 

“Equal to Sterling in Finish, Superior 

Sterling in Wear.” 

Our FULL NAME is stamped on every piece— your 

We are NOT IN THE TRUST. Send for Catalogue No. 4. 


_ SIMEON L. & GEORGE H. ROGERS COMPANY, Hartford, Conn. 












Price $1.25. 
11%¢ inches 













9 inches long. 
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the breakfast-table with a subdued ‘‘ Good 
morning, brother !’’ 

Judge Halstead smilingly returned her greet- 
ing. ‘‘Mary has a slight headache,’’ 
explained, above his 
coffee cup, ‘‘and I 


[“ Miss Adelaide slipped into her place at 


The jale’s S Diner Party. 


BY LUCILE LOVELL. 


he 
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my dinner. 


emphasized it. 








the flowers,’’ 
concluded, lamely. 
Ethel smiled pity- 
ingly. 
really think any of us had a good time? Per- 
haps Nelly Rand did. When mother asked her 
to come and do the beautiful for your visiting 
lions, she hesitated before saying she would. 
Afterward she told me why. 
** Last spring, in London, ” 
continued Ethel, ‘‘Nelly 





eouldn’t wait longer 
for you or Ethel.’’ 

**T’m seldom late,’’ 
apologized Miss Ade- 
laide. 

**You’re not taken 
in to dinner every 
night by an eminent 
authority on interna- 
tional law !’’ exulted 
the judge. 

‘*No,’’ she replied, 
with delicately am- 
biguous inflection. 

** Delightful din- 
ner,’’ declared the 
judge, ‘‘if I did have 
my say about the 
guests. Every detail 
perfect — including 
my women-folk.’’ 

Miss Adelaide 
smiled appreciation. 

‘*And everybody had such a good time!’’ 

Miss Adelaide failed to meet the judge’s 
challenging glance. She was breaking up rolls 
and arranging the pieces in open and strategic 
positions on the table-cloth. ‘‘James,’’ she 
said, reducing a general to the ranks and placing 
a salt-cellar in command, ‘‘ James, do I look— 
er—strong-minded ?”’ 

**Bless you, no! What gave you that idea?’’ 

Miss Adelaide looked relieved. ‘‘Oh, noth- 
ing,’’ she said; ‘‘only Sir William would talk 
to me about woman’s suffrage last evening, 
and I thought—I didn’t know —’’ 

“Female franchise is Sir William’s hobby,’’ 
said the judge, looking relieved in turn. ‘‘On 
his return to England he intends to get out a 
pamphlet telling the number of women, among 
those he meets over here, who are in favor 
of it.’”’ 

“TI hope I didn’t mislead him,’’ said Miss 
Adelaide, looking confused. ‘‘I may have 
seemed to talk on both sides. I haven’t any 
opinion—that is, I’m not sure that I have. 
But I knew mother had very decided views 
in favor of it, and I repeated them as nearly 
as I could remember. But merely for purposes 
of conversation, and so Sir William would not 
leave the United States 
with an impression of the 
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was taken in at three differ- 
ent houses, on three con- 
secutive evenings, by the 
same Englishman—a fellow 
of any number of societies. 
And at each dinner he talked 
medical jurisprudence. The 
fourth day Nelly said she 
didn’t know whether she was 
a corpse, a criminal, or both. 

“Last night she was pre- 
pared. When the Right 
Honorable Allan poised 
airily between sociology and 
vaccination, Nelly switched 
him off on coon songs, and 
kept him there. She says 
that no matter what the 
letters tacked to their names 
may signify, that English- 
men are simply ‘lawyers of 
assorted sizes.’ ’’ 
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' Miss Adelaide 
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The judge looked grieved. ‘‘Nelly assured 
me that she had had ‘the time of her life’ 
—that was her exact phrase. Now you know 

why she said so,’’ 
Ethel observed. 








intellectual inferiority of this 
American woman. If you 
had told me he was the kind 
that gathers statistics, I’d 
have come straight out, and 
said I didn’t believe in equal 
suffrage—one bit!’’ 

Before the judge could 
answer Miss Adelaide’s re- 
proaches, Ethel came in. 
And after blowing a kiss at 
her father—who caught it 
with the deference due an 
only daughter —she burst 
forth : 

“Do I look forty — 
over ?”’ 

“*My dear !”’ said the judge 
and Miss Adelaide, in one 
protesting breath. 

“If I don’t look it, why 


(Ethel 


and 
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The judge rose 
stifiy. ‘“‘Jenkins,’’ 
he said to the maid, 
“if you will put that 
pot of tea on a tray, 
I will take it up to 
Mrs. Halstead.’’ 

When the door 
closed after the judge, 
Ethel turned to her 
aunt. ‘‘Father’s the 
dearest thing,’’ she 
said, ‘“‘but I can’t 
just see how he got 
to be a chief justice. 
He doesn’t under- 
stand women at all.’’ 

“Your mother has 
helped him tremen- 
dously in his career,’’ 
Miss Adelaide re- 


<4 








did Sir Peter talk to me all 
through dinner about abo- 
litionists and the Civil War? It was, ‘doubt- 
less you remember,’ or ‘surely you recall,’ till 
I was ready to ery.’’ 

The judge looked dazed. 
be having an enjoyable time,’’ he said. 
talked a good deal.’’ 

** ‘Seemed!’ Would you have had me not 
seem—at our own table? Of course I talked, 
father, for your sake—and the honor of our 
country.’’ 

The judge made a mistaken effort to change 
the subject. ‘‘Do you think your mother would 
like her breakfast ?’” he asked, mildly. 

“She had too much food last evening—chiefly 
fiseal,’’ Ethel retorted ; ‘‘the M. P. saw to that. 
But that is not what made her head ache. 
Mrs. Bodley - Wheeler went away perfectly 
purple, and mother is sure she will never dine 
here again. Lord Budd would talk trade. I 
heard it all. And he might have known by 
her diamond crown and stomacher and earrings 
and rings and strings of pearls that he was up 
against the almighty American dollar with a 
vengeance, ’” 


**You seemed to 
** You 


‘*Nonsense!”’ said the judge, with a bold air. | 
Bodley - Wheeler will dine | 
She appeared delighted with Lord | this very week for that little matter o’ two 
Budd’s conversation, and when she went away | dollars I got from him last winter !’’ 


“Of course Mrs. 
here again. 





plied, with gentle 

conviction. ‘* Never 
before, since they were first married, has he 
had any say about social matters until she let 
him plan that dreadful dinner. She would 
have had one distinguished Englishman at a 
time, but he insisted upon having all together. Ps 
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HARD UP. 


| ows Brady seemed to have something on 
his mind. He came slowly up the post- 
office steps, and took his place among the semi- 
circle on the porch waiting for the noonday 
mail-stage with a shade more than his accus- 
tomed dignity. 

**What’s up, Abiram ?’’ asked Sam Perkins. 

“Oh, nothing, nothing at all,’’ was the reply. 
“But I was just a-thinkin’ I’d hate to be as 
hard up as that Nat Parker,’’ with a none too 
amiable glance in the direction of the road over 
which he himself had just come, ‘‘and have no 
more shame about lettin’ folks know it, either.’’ 

“‘Nat strapped ?’’ inquired somebody, geni- 
ally. 

“Wal, I should say so!’’ returned Abiram. 
‘*Why, if he ain’t been after me three times 


she expressed to me | 
her appreciation of 
She | 


Your mother wore 
herself out over 
he | 





**Do you} 
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The publishers of The Youth’s Companion will be pleased to send to 
any one requesting it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, Military 
School, Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College 
or University in New England. Address, 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 





An endowed institution with exce 
in Laboratories and Gymnasiuin. 


101ist Year, 
Monson, Mass. 
— al equipment 
Jushman Hall 


built in 1904, provides healthful and homelike resi- 


dence. Rooms furnished and cared for. Terms, 


319. JAMES F. BU TTERWORTH, A. B., 


1 
Principal. 


ROCK RIDCE HALL. 


A School for Boys. Location high anddry. Laboratories. 
Shop for Mechanic Arts. A new Lh with 
swimming pool. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. Fits for 
College, Se guaine & Bebool and business ius, am _— 
sent free. Dr. White, _ Principal, AU 
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Trade ‘fillincrs 


n connection. 


Jesign. School opens Tuesday, September 6th. 
or Circular and terms. WOMEN’S EDUCATIONAL 
INDUSTRIAL UNION, 264 Boylston Street, Boston, 





Practical all-day experience in the Work-Room. Shop 
Art of making wire frames and hats. 
Experience in buying and selling. Lessonsin Color and 
Send 
AND 








A Good- Paying 
Position in the 
Textile Industry 


is the goal that our training 
inspires. The subjects taught 
include cotton spinning, cot- 
ton weaving, designing, chem- 
istry and dyeing, knitting. 

Our graduates are qualified 
for positions such as Super- 
intendents, Agents and Treas- 
urers of Dye Works, Cotton 
Mills and Knitting Mills. 

Fall term opens Monday, September 26th. 
Our Catalogue will interest you; send for it. 
NEW BEDFORD TEXTILE SCHOOL, 
New Bedford, Mass. 











Bay State Franklin 


This Open Stove or Portable Fireplace can be 
used in any room where there is a ¢ ciomey con- 
nection. What tends more to cheerfulness than 
anopen fire’ Handy for spring and fall seasons. 
Tf your dealer hasn't it, buy direct of us. 
BARSTOW STOVE CO., Providence, R. I. 
55 Portland Street, Boston, Mass. 
Send for Illustrated Circular. 
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RUGS 


MADE FROM 
OLD CARPETS 


At Reasonable Cost. 


Our BooKLET tells all about it. 
We'll send you a copy on receipt 
of Postal-Card request. 


SALEM CARPET CLEANING CO., 
SALEM, MASS. 





















an Bookkeeping, 
“nae Bractice, Ete., 
at the 
Boston Commercial College, 
872 Boylstor, St., Boston. 
INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION. HA f} 


















C PAGE'S PHOTO PASTE == 


Call or Send for Circular. 
Graduates Aided to Positions. 
N JARS AND TUBES 

= kly — never discolors the 

brine ery strong — corners will not 

carlup. Invaluable for photo or gen- 

ral use. Largest bottle now on the 

market for 6 cents (by mail, 10 cents). 

In bulk for large users, carton work, ete. 


Russia Cement Co.gioucester:, 
lE PAGE'S GLUE 
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Commercial 


School 


(64 Years in Boston—30 Years corner 
Washington and Beach Streets.) 


REMOVED 


To Walker Bidg., 120 Boylston St., Boston. 
HIGHEST GRADE of instruction in Book- 


keeping, Shorthand and all business studies; bom 

sexes; positions for pupils; particularly well- 
lighted, accessible and convenient rooms; tuition 
$15 per month. This school has age, experience, 
reliability, high standing and _ effectiveness to 
recommend it. For Prospectus address or call upon 


Cc. E. COMER, Principal. 


























Old Grist Mill 
Wheat Coffee 


afoMAKES YOU 















RIDGE’S 
FOOD 


The nearest possible substitute for( healthy) 
mother’s milk, supplying in proper pro- 
portions every element that baby’s rapidly 
developing system requires. Being a per= 
fect food, there is perfect digestion. 
The result is a well any 


Sold Everywhere. nd for Booklet, 
Testimonials and ¥ "REE Sample. 


WOOLRICH & COMPANY, Palmer, Mass. 














The Life of Your Stove 











holes 






can build the fire immediately, 


For sale by ieee dealers and man 








Depends Upon the Lining. 


Watch it daily, and when 
like these appear 

don't *‘let it go”’ 
but MEND it. 


for twenty or thirty minutes, if you have time. 
price of a new stove, just the same as mending a hole in your teakettle saves the kettle. 


CHAMPION STOVE CLAY, 


A combination of powdered fire-clays and plumbago. As soon as you discover a 
crack or a hole mix up a little clay with water in an old pie tin, or any such tin dish, and 
with a small trowel or common kitchen knife plug up the hole or crack, after which you 
if necessary, although it is better to let the Stove C lay dry 


y hardware, departmen: 
If you ou fail to find it write us for name of nearest 
BRIDGEPORT CRUCIBLE COMPANY, Bridgeport, 












This simple performance often saves the 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Because They Are 
Famously Good 














every seven minutes in the day 
anew Glenwood is madera sold. 


Glenwood 


\ nN Pe ad Si 
Bakes Three Rows of Food at Once. 
“Makes Cooking Easy” Wanges and Heaters 
Leading Dealers sell them everywhere as the Standard. 
Write for handsome booklet of Glenwood Home Grand Range or Hot-Water Heater to Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 








This Outfit consists of the following articles: 1 Scholar’s Compan- 
ion, 1 Nickel-Plated Combination Rule, 1 Compass and Divider, 1 Box 
Leads, 4 Colored Slate Crayons, 1 Rubber Eraser, 1 Box Pens, 1 Pen- 
holder, 2 Wood-Covered Slate Pencils, 2 Lead Pencils, 1 School Bag 
and 1 Knife. For Girls we include an art Denim Bag, 13x16 inches, 
with double pockets, and a 2-blade Pearl Handle Knife.- For Boys we 
give a waterproof Bag, 94x13 inches, and a 2-blade Chain Safety Knife. 


The Complete Eagle School Outfit given only to Companion sub- 
scribers for one new subscription and 20 cents extra, postage 
and packing included. Price $1.00, post-paid. 








The case here shown is 4x6 inches in size, has a black velveteen 
lining and slide fastening, and contains the following articles, the metal 
parts of which are all nickel-plated: 1 pair Dividers, fitted with the new 
pivot head, 1 extra Extension Bar, 1 Protractor, 1 Spring Pen Exten- 
sion, 1 Ruling Pen with Ebony Handle and 1 Pencil Extension. These 
are all of brass, nickel-plated. In addition, the case contains 2 Porcelain 
Ink Cups, 4 Thumb Tacks, 1 Rule, 1 Triangle, 1 Box Leads. 


The Drawing Instruments given only to Companion subscribers 
for one new subscription and 20 cents extra, postage and pack- 
ing included. Price $1.35, post-paid. 
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To-day is the Day 


Uneeda 
Biscuit | 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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